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VOICES OP THE NIGHT 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The first writiiig of Mr. Longfellow which found 
its way into print was Hke Battle of LovdVs 
Pond^ four verses, published in the Portland Gor 
zette when he was thirteen years of age. When he 
was a student in Bowdoin Coll^;e he also contrib- 
uted poems to a periodical journal, and shortly 
after graduation he wrote poems for an annnali 
The AUantic Souvenir. A few prose sketches 
appeared during this period, but it may be said 
that previous to his first journey to Europe, that 
is, until he was nineteen years of age, whatever 
expression he sought was most naturally in the 
poetic f omu His travel and study abroad gave 
him pause in this regard. His expectation of a 
professorship and his own intellectual awakening 
led him to throw himself into the study of modem 
languages and literature, and shortly before his 
return home after a three years' absence he could 
write : ^^ My poetic career is finished. Since I left 
America I have hardly put two lines together." 
His note-book and his letters indicate that his 
schemes for literary production looked distinctly 
to prose ; and during the next ten years he gave 
himself, with a single exception, to the prose form. 
In this time he produced Outre^Mer^ Hyperion^ 
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and almost the entire bulk of the critical and lit- 
erary work of which he gave a selection in Drift- 
Wood. 

The exception was a notable and interesting 
one. His introduction to other modem languages 
and literatures than the English was scarcely made 
before he began to render the verse which de- 
lighted him into corresponding forms in English ; 
and while, after his return to America, he was con- 
tributing prose papers to the reviews and journals, 
he was constantly illustrating his criticism by 
specimens of translation, and publishing also inde- 
pendent renderings of current foreign poetic liter- 
ature. His first book, aside from school-manuals, 
was his translation of Coplas de Manrique^ and 
his prose volumes were lighted by lyrics in which 
his own poetic genius was a transparent medium 
for the beauty of the originals. 

It was when he was in the flush of his intel- 
lectual manhood, established in what promised to 
be a permanent position in Harvard College, and 
with his days of wandering over, that he turned 
again to poetry. He was still a student, but the 
urgency of the student-mood was passed; the 
riches of human thought had become in a measure 
his possession; his personal experience had been 
enlarged and deepened ; he no longer saw prin- 
cipally the outside of the world; youth with its 
surrender to the moment had gone, and manhood 
with its hours of reflection had come. So we may 
interpret the poet's mood as it discloses itself in 
the verses which introduce his first volume of orig- 
inal poetry. 
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The conclusion of one period of his intellectual 
growth, as instanced in the writing of Hyperion^ 
melts into the beginning of a new period, which is 
instanced by the several Psalms, so called by him- 
self, written and published at the end of 1838 and 
during 1889. In this latter year, a few months 
after the appearance of Hyperion^ Mr. Longfellow 
gathered these recent poems, with those belonging 
to earlier stages, into a volume to which he gave 
the tide Voices of the NighU The publication 
seems to have been a sudden thought coming to 
him in the exhilaration of his busy life. He writes 
in his diary, under date of September 11th, 1889 : 
^ I have taken to the Greek poets again, and mean 
to devote one hour every morning to them. Began 
to-day with Anacreon. What exquisite language I 
Wby did I ever forget my Greek ? '* and the next 
day he notes: ^^I mean to publish a volume of 
poems, under the title of Voices of the Night. As 
old Michael Drayton says, — 

* I will ; yea, and I may I 
Wlio ahaU oppose my way ? 
For what is he alone 
That of hinmelf can aay, 
He'aheireof Helicon?'" 

He was not yet, indeed, so conscious of his destiny, 
that he could not outline, a few days later, a plan 
of literary work which embraced a history of Eng- 
lish poetry, a novel, a series of sketches, and only 
one poem which may have been a paraphrase of 
Scandinavian verse. But it is to be noted that 
after the publication of Voices of the Night the 
succession of volumes of poetry was broken only 
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by ^iavaruigh and Drift-Wood in the oolleoted 
piose- works. Once only did he seem to falter, 
wHen, as noted in a previous volume of this series, 
he felt the fire of poetry burning low, and thought 
to gather the sticks of his scattered prose as a sort 
of final blaze. 

Voices of the Night as originally published, and 
as repeated in all collective editions of Mr. Long- 
fellow's poetry previous to this, comprised three 
groups of poems : those recently written and pub- 
lished in the Knickefi'hocker magazine ; a selection 
from his poems published in periodicals during 
and immediately after his college days ; and trans- 
lations which he had also contributed to periodi- 
cals and had inserted in Outre-Mer and Hype- 
rion. He introduced the volume with Prelude and 
summed it up with VEwooi. In accordance with 
the plan of the present edition, the group of trans- 
lations is reserved for a later volume, where all 
poems of this class will be brought together. Other- 
wise this division agrees with the original volume, 
and the foot-note readings are from the first form 
of the poems in that edition. The title of the 
division strictly belongs to the eight poems which 
follow the Prdude ; originally it was applied pajv 
ticularly to the poem now entitled Footetepe of 
Angels. 

The success of this volume was marked, and the 
tone in which the author speaks of it in his diary 
and letters, as well as the joyousness which per- 
vades his life at this period, indicates how sincere 
and lasting was this new birth of song. He writes 
to his father, December 9, 1889 : '' The Voices of 
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the Night will be out in a few days. It will suc- 
ceed finely, I have no doubf In a letter to Mr. 
Greene, January 2, 1840, speaking of the book, he 
says: ^^Its success has been signal It has not 
been out three weeks, and the publisher has not 
more than fifty copies left, out of nine hundred/' 
Again, to the same correspondent, he writes. May 
28, 1840: '^The Poems have gone to a second 
edition ; which is worth mentioning, as it does not 
often happen nowadays that a volume of poems 
runs through an edition so soon." Five months 
later he announces to his father that the third edi- 
tion is in press, and adds : ^^ The publisher, John 
Owen, has so lively a faith in the continued sale of 
the work that he is stereotyping it." This third 
edition was a limited one on large paper; the 
fourth was printing before the end of the year, 
and in April, 1841, he writes to his father : *' I 
have the pleasure of informing you that the fifth 
edition of the Voices will go to press as soon as 
paper can be made or bought suitable for the pur^ 
pose. I am very agreeably surprised at the suc- 
cess of the work." 

Meanwhile he had been writing some of the 
most famous of his poems, and in the next season 
was considering the publication of a new volume. 
The publication of new volumes, however, did not 
cause Mr. Longfellow's first book to be forgotten. 
Although it was included in the Philadelphia 
illustrated edition which appeared in 1845, and 
again was included in the cheap edition in double 
columns, published early in 1846, he was able to 
write in his diary, July 7, 1846 : — 
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^ Looked oyer aoooonts wiih printers ftnd pub* 
lishen. find that between eleven and twelve 
thooBand copies of the Vaicea of the Night have 
been sold.*' 



VOICES OP THE NIGHT 

Mi tV i^y^^nf, ^^ '*'* ffvfupop&s 

EUKIPIDBS. 



PRELUDE. 

Written in the antomn of 1839, when the poems which it in- 
trodnoee were ooUeeted for publication in book f onn. 

Pleasaih? it waa, when woods were green 

And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs between. 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 

Alternate come and go ; 

Or where the denser grove receives 

No sunlight from above. 
But the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 

The shadows hardly move. 

Beneath some patriarchal tree 

I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
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Clapped their litde hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound ; — 

A slumberous sound, a sound that brings 

The feelings of a dream, 
As of innumerable wings. 
As, when a bell no longer swings. 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 

O'er meadow, lake, and stream. 

And dreams of that which cannot die. 

Bright visions, came to me, 
As lapped in thought I used to lie. 
And gaze into the smnmer sky. 
Where the sailing clouds went by, 

Like ships upon the sea ; 

Dreams that the soul of youth engage 

Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 
Old legends of the monkish page. 
Traditions of the saint and sage. 
Tales that have the rime of age. 
And chronicles of eld. 

And, loving still these quaint old themes. 

Even in the city's throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams. 
That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the green land of dreams. 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 
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When nestUng buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop's-caps have golden rings, 
Musing upon many things, 
I sought the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy I 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild ! 
Still they looked at me and smiled. 

As if I were a boy ; 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 
^^ Come, be a child once more ! " 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 

And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

Oh, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar, — 

Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the solemn wood. 
Solemn and silent everywhere I 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Ejieeling at her evening prayer I 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines ; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And, where the sunshine darted through. 
Spread a vapor soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 
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And, faUing on my weary brain. 

Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again, 
Low lispings of the summer rain. 
Dropping on the ripened grain. 
As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood ! Stay, oh stay I 
Ye were so sweet and wild I 

And distant voices seemed to say, 
*' It cannot be ! They pass away I 

Other themes demand thy lay ; 
Thou art no more a child I 

'^ The land of Song within thee lies, 

Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fancy's sleepless eyes 

Are gates unto that Paradise ; 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise ; 

Its clouds are angels' wings. 



(( 



Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow. 

Nor forests sounding like the sea. 

Nor rivers flawing ceaselessly. 

Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 



^' There is a forest where the din 
Of iron branches sounds ! 
A mighty river roars between, 
And whosoever looks therein 
Sees the heavens all black with sin. 
Sees not its depths, nor bounds* 
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** Athwart the Bwinging branches cast, 

Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
Pallid lips say, ^ It is past ! 

We can return no more I ' 

^^Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 

Yes, into Life's deep stream ! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn Voices of the Night, 
That can soothe thee, or affright, — 

Be these henceforth thy theme." 



HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

'A(nnurti7, rptXXicrrog. 
CompoMd in the summer of 1889 " while nttang at my oham- 



her window, on one of the balmieet nights of the year. I en^ 
dettTored to xeprodnoe the impreasion of the hour and toene." 

I HEABD the trailing garments of the Night 

Sweep through her marble halls ! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 

From the celestial walls I 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might. 

Stoop o'er me from above ; 
The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 

The manifold, soft chimes. 
That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 

Like some old poet's rhymes. 
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From the oool cisterns of the midnight air 

My spirit drank repose ; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night I from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before ! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace ! Peace I Orestes-like I breathe this prayer I 

Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 

The best-beloved Night I 



A PSALM OF LIFE- 

WHAT THE HEABT OF THE YOimO MAN SAID TO THE 

PSALMIST. 

Written July 26, 1888. Mr. Longfellow said of this poem : 

" I kept it some time in mannacript, unwilling to show it to any 

one, it being a voioe from my inmost heart, at a time when I 

was rallying from depression." Before it was published in the 

Kfiicktrhocker Magazine, October, 1838, it was read by the poet 

to his college class at the dose of a lectoze on Goethe. Its 

title, though used now exdusiyely for this poem, was originally, 

in the poet's mind, a generic one. He notes from time to time 

that he has written a psalm, a psalm of death, or another psalm 

of life. The ''psalmist" is thus the poet himself. When printed 

in the Knkkurhocker it bore as a motto the lines from Crashaw : 

life thftt ahAU send 

A chaUenge to its end, 

And whan it comes asy, Welcome, friend. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! — 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
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Life is real I Life is earnest I 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dost thou art, to dust retumest, 

Was not spoken of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to^y. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

Li the world's broad field of battle, 

Li the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 

Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead Past bury its dead I 

Act, — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God overhead I 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

IiiM24. Footatopaontlieauidiof time; 
Una 2S. Footatopt, tbat perhi^ anoUMr, 
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A forlorn and ahipwreeked broUier, 
Seeing, ahall take heart again. 

Let OB, then, be np and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still aohieTing, still porsoing, 
Learn to Ubor and to wait 



THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

lahMdkfy, mid«rdAt« of D8e«mb«r6, 1()88, Mr. Lqoff^Uov 
wTiiM : ** A baastifiil bolj morning witluD m*. I wm nftly «z- 
eitod, I ka«w not why, And wrote with peace m m j beert, end not 
withotti tam in my eyee, TKb Bmptr amd tks Flowen, a PmUm 
•f DmMiJL I have hed aa idea of thia kind in my ouad for a 
k^ tine, without fiadiiy m>7 "n"**"'"' to it ia worde. This 
moni^g it ■eiinied to eryetaDiie at once, without any effort of 
my owa.** This paalm waa printed In the KnUkerbocker for 
Jaaaary, 1839, with the mb-title A P$alm •fDtaik^ ami with the 
familiar itaam from Heary Vaoghaa, begimnog : — > 

Dt lnMilinm Jteth ; tbe |vw«l oC tbe JoH t 

Thsre is a Re^Mr, whoee name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 
lie reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

«« ShaU I have naoght that is f air ? ** saithhe; 
^ Have naught but the bearded grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet 
tome, 
I will give them all back again/* 



He gaaed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaTes ; 
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It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 



^ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 
The Beaper said, and smiled ; 

*^ Dear tokens of the earth are they. 
Where He was onoe a child. 

'' They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garments white. 
These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
Li the fields of light above. 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The Beaper came that day ; 
'T was an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 

THE LIGHT OF STARS. 



n 



This poem was written on a beautiful ■ommer niglit. The 
moon, a little strip of sUver, waa jnst setting behind the grores 
of Moont Anbnm, and the planet Man blazing in the sontheasL 
Thefe was a singolar light in the sky.'' H. W. L. It was pub- 
lished in the same number of the Knickerbocker as the last, where 
it was headed A Second Paalm of Life, and prefaced by another 
from the same poem of Vanghan : — 

It i^owi and gUtten in my doady breast, 

like aten upon Mme gloomy grore. 
Or tboae faint beama in which thia hill ia dnat 

Altar the aan*a ranora. 
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The night is oome, but not too soon ; 

And sinking silently. 
All silently, the little moon 

Drops down behind the sky* 

There is no light in earth or hettven 
But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love? 

The star of loye and dreams ? 
Oh no I from that blue tent above 

A hero's armor gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me risei 

When I behold afar. 
Suspended in the evening skies, 

llie shield of that red star. 

star of strength I I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand. 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquered will. 

He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still. 

And calm, and self-possessed. 
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And thou, too, whosoe'er thou art, 

That readest this brief psalm. 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 

Be resolnte and calm. 

Oh, fear not in a world like this. 

And thou shalt know erelong. 
Know how snblime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong. 



FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 



<« 



Mansh 28, 1839. A lorel j moniiig:. Sat at home mad wiofee 
Bnha of Life, which I hegan laag ago, hot oonld nerer 
Qghily eloae and complete tiU sow. The hcginmiig waa wiitteii 
more than a year ago, and is oopied under date of Fehmaiy 27, 
1838 ; though, if I rememher, I compoaed it a year eariier, eren. 
In the afternoon I earned it to Felton and left it with him. He 
eame np in the evening and said that he had read it to his wife, 
who 'eried like a child.' I want no more fayorable eiitieiem than 
this." The poem in its fint form bore the title Evening fi&aJows, 
and win be f oond in the notes at the end of this volnme. In its 
p r e se n t form it was printed in the Kniekerboeker, May, 1839, as 
Foteei of the Ni^: a TUrd Pttdm of Uft, The reference m 
the fourth stanza is to the poet's friend and hrotheiwin-law Geoige 
W. Pierce, of whom he said long after : '* I have nerer ceased 
to feel that in his death something was taken from my own 
life whieh eoold nerer he restored." News of his friend's death 
reached Mr. Loqgf ellow in Heiddbag on dmstmas ere, 1885, 
less than a month after the death of Mrs. Loqgf ellow, irfio is 
j s f e ii e d to in the sixth and f oUowxng 



When the hours of Day are nunbered. 
And the Yoioes of the Night 

Wake the better sonl, that slunbered. 
To a holy, calm delight ; 
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Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 
And, like phantoms grim and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more ; 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife. 

By the roadside fell and perished. 
Weary with the march of life I 

They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given. 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine. 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes, 

Une 7. The bttlovvd omei, the tnM-beuted, 
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Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit's voiceless prayer. 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

Oh, though oft depressed and lonely. 

All my fears are laid aside. 
If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died ! 



FLOWERS. 

"I wiote tliis poem on the 3d of October, 1887, to send 
bouquet of aatomiud flowen. I still remember the greftt delight 
I took in its composition, and the bright sonshine that streamed 
in at tiie soathem windoira as I walked to and fro, pansing CTer 
and aaOD to note down my thoughts.'' H. W. L. It was prob- 
ably the first poem written by Mr. Loqgf ellow after his establish- 
ment at Cambridge [see Introdnetory Note, anfe], and was pub- 
lished in the Kmektrhodcer, December, 1837, nnder the title of 
Fland AMtrUogy, 

Spake fall well, in langoage quaint and olden. 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden. 
Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 

Ab astrologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped aboot with awful mystery. 

Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 
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Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours ; 

Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth, these golden flowers. 

And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing. 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 

Of the self-same, universal being, 

Which is throbbing in his brain and heart 

Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining. 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day. 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining. 
Buds that open only to decay ; 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues. 
Flaunting gayly in the golden light ; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues. 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night I 

These in flowers and men are more than seem* 

Workings are they of the self -same powers, 
Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers. 

Everywhere about us are they glowing. 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is bom ; 
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Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowing, 
Stand like Buth amid the golden com ; 

Not alone in Spring's armorial bearing, 
And in Summer's green-emblazoned field. 

But in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys. 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys. 
Where the slaves of nature stoop to drink ; 

Not alone in her vast dome of glory. 
Not on graves of bird and beast alone. 

But in old cathedrals, high and hoary. 
On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant. 
In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient Grames of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons. 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings. 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons. 
How akin they are to human things. 

And with childlike, credulous affection. 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection. 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 
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THE BELEAGUERED CITT. 

Completed Septembw 19, 1839. Mr. & Lqoffellow ttefeM tfatt 
the saggMtion of tlie poem ceme from* note ia o«e of the vol- 
vmee of Soott*B Btrdet MitutrelMg: ''Similar to dik wee tlw 
Naekt Lager, or midmglit oemp, whioh eeemed aightlj to bo> 
leogner the walls of Pkagne, but whioh diwypeered ^oa the re- 
dtetioii of [eertain] megloal woidi." 

I HAVE read, in some old, marveUoos tale. 
Some legend strange and yagae. 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Fhigae. 

Beside the Moldau's mshing stream. 

With the wan moon OTerhead, 
There stood, as in an awfol dream. 

The army of the dead. 

White as a sea-fog, landward boond. 

The spectral camp was seen. 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound. 

The river flowed between. 

No other voice nor sound was there. 

No drum, nor sentry's pace ; 
The mist-like banners clasped the air 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 



But when the old cathedral beU 
Proclaimed the morning prayer. 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 
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Up rose the glorious morning star, i 

The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read, in the marveUoos heart of nuin, I 

That strange and mystic scroll, ', 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human souL 

Encamped beside Life's rushing stream, i 

In Fancy's misty light, ' 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam ^ 
Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground i 

The spectral camp is seen. 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound. 

Flows the Biver of Ldfo between. 

No other voice nor sound is there. 

In the army of the grave ; 
No other challenge breaks the air. 

But the rushing of Ldfo's wave. 

And when the solemn and deep church-bell 

Entreats the soul to pray, 
The midnight phantoms feel the spell. 

The shadows sweep away. 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 

The spectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shineth as a morning star. 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 
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MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING TEAR. 

Written at Cambridge, September 17, 1839, and pnblubed in 
the Knickerbocker, October, 1889, as The Fifth Fttdm; the author 
also calls it in his Diary An Autumnal ChanL 

Yes, the Year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared I 

Death, with frosty hand and cold. 
Plucks the old man by the beard. 
Sorely, sorely I 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow ; 
Caw I caw I the rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe I 

Through woods and mountain passes 

The winds, like anthems, roU ; 
They are chanting solemn masses. 

Singing, ^^ Pray for this poor soul. 
Pray, pray I " 

And the hooded douds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain. 

And patter their doleful prayers; 
But their prayers are all in YBin, 
All in Tain I 

There he stands in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather. 

Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king, a king! 



••^ 
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Then comes the smnmer-like day, 

Bids the old man rejoice I 
His joy I his lastl Oh, the old man gray 

LoYeth that ever-soft yoioe, 
Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith, 

To the Yoice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath, 

^ Pray do not mock me so I 
Do not laugh at me ! '* 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his arms it lies ; 
No stain from its breath is spread 

Over the glassy skies. 
No mist or stain I 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 

And the forests utter a moan. 
Like the Yoice of one who crieth 

In the wilderness alone, 
'' Vex not his ghost I " 

Then comes, with an awful roar, 

Grathering and sounding on. 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 
The storm-wind ! 

Howl t howl I and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away I 

I1b«4. Lowth her erar-Mft TOIO0, 
Uatb 7. And the Toioe gentle and low 
line 1ft. Vo miet nor itain I 
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Would, the 81118 that thoa abhonesti 
O soul I could thus decay. 
And be swept away ! 

For there shall come a mightier blasti 

There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars, from heaven dowimsast 

red leaves be swept away I 

Kyrie, eleyson I 

Christe, eleyson I 



EARLIER POEMS 



'* ThMe poems wexe writteii for the most part during my college 
life, and all of them before the age of mneteen. Some h»ye 



f oiuid their -way into schools, and seem to be saccessfol. Others 
lead a Tagabond and precarious existence in the comers of neira- 
papers ; or haye changed their names and nm away to seek their 
f ortnnes beyond the sea. I say, with the Bishop of Ayranches on 
a similar occasion: 'Icannot be displeased to see these children of 
mine, which I have neglected, and almost exposed, brought from 
their wanderings in lanes and alleys, and safely lodged, in 
order to go forth into the world together in a more decorous 
garb.* " This note was prefixed by Mr. Longfellow to the fol- 
lowing gronp of poems when published in Fot'oes of the Night. 
The same collection was retained in subsequent editions with only 
slight textual yariation. The f onus given in the foot-notes are 
those of the edition of 1839. In the appendix will be found a 
fuller collection of poems of this class. " The first fiye ** of the 
foUowing, Mr. Longfellow says ebewhere in a manuscript note, 
" were written during my last year in college, in No. 27 Maine 
Hall, whose windows looked out upon the pine grores to which 
allusion is made in X'^mnn." These fiye poems were fizst pub- 
in the Uniud Statei LUerarg QautU, 1824-1825. 



AN APRIL DAY, 

When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
'T is sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 

The first flower of the plain. 

I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright 
forms. 
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Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming-on of storms. 

From the earth's loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives ; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter's cold. 

The drooping tree revives. 

The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 

The forest openings. 

When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 

And when the eve is bom, 
In the blue lake the sky, o'er-reaching far. 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn. 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw. 
And the fair trees look over, side by side. 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April I many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autimm brought, 

Life's golden fruit is shed. 



line 8. Comes throagh tlM pletMot woods, and colored wiagi 
line 11. And wben bright Miniet mil 
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Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious shy, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves. 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teach- 
ings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 

WOODS IN WINTER. 

When winter winds are piercing chill, 
And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill. 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O'er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert woods. 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 

Pour out the river's gradual tide, 
Shrilly the skater's iron rings. 

And voices fill the woodland side. 

line 11. And tliroagli the wUte-tiMtn blowB the gaU, 
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Alas ! how changed from ihe fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day ! 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods I within your crowd ; 

And gathering winds, in hoarse accord. 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds I my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 

I hear it in the opening year, 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 



HYMN OP THE MORAVIAN NUNS OP BETH- 
LEHEM. 

AT THE COXSBCRATION OF PULASKI'S BANNKB. 



TUi poem wm suggested by the following senteiioe in an arti- 
ele vpoo Count Gasimir Pulaski in the North Amencan BeoUm 
for Apxil, 1825 : " The standard of his legion was formed of a 
pieoe of ezimson silk embroideFed by the Marairian none of Bethle- 
hem in Pennsylvaaia." The historioal basis of the poem is dis- 
enswd tna note at the end of this Tolnme. 

When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowled head ; 
And the censer burning swmig, 
Where, before the altar, hung 

liMT. Aad giHi a f >dwiBda,iBlwwesooofd, 
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The orimaon banner, that with prayer 

Had been consecrated there. 

And the nuns' sweet hymn was heard the while, 

Sung low, in the dim, mysterious aisle. 

^ Take thy banner I May it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brare ; 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale. 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

** Take thy banner I and, beneath 
The battle-cloud's encircling wreath, 
Guard it, till our homes are free I 
Ghiard it I God will prosper thee I 
In the dark and trying hour. 
In the breaking forth of power. 
In the rush of steeds and men. 
His right hand will shield thee then. 

^ Take thy banner I But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 
If the vanquished warrior bow, 
Spare him I By our holy vow. 
By our prayers and many tears. 
By the mercy that endears. 
Spare him I he our love hath shared I 
Spare him I as thou wouldst be spared I 

IJne 1. The Uood-rad banner, that with prayer 
line 14. The <»mw»ViimI»« aiiwhrfing n > [ n ^ 
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** Take thy banner ! and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 
Then this orimson flag shall be 

doak and shroud for thee." 



The warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud! 



SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 

I STOOD upon the hills, when heaven's wide arch 

Was glorious with the sun's returning march. 

And woods were brightened, and soft gales 

Went forth to kiss the sun-clad Tales. 

The clouds were far beneath me ; bathed in light. 

They gathered mid-way round the wooded height, 

And, in their fading glory, shone 

Like hosts in battle overthrown. 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance. 

Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered 

lance. 
And rocking on the cliff was left 
The dark pine blasted, bare, and deft 
The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 
Was darkened by the forest's shade, 
Or glistened in the white cascade ; 
Where upward, in the mellow blush of day. 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

lineT. lad tlMwuTior took thUbnawprmid, 
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I heard ihe distant waters dasli, 
I saw the current whirl and flash. 
And richly, by the blue lake's silver beach. 
The woods were bending with a silent reach. 
Then o'er the Tale, with gentle swell. 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills ; 
And tbe wild horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 
Was ringing to the merry shout. 
That faint and far the glen sent out. 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke. 
Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle 
broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, . 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
GK> to the woods and hills I No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 



THE SPIRIT OP POETRY. 

This and the following poem were written in Portibod imme- 
diately after Mr. Longf eUow left college in the autumn of 1825, 
and were publiahed in the Atlantic Souvenir for 1827. 

There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where'er the gentle south-wind blows ; 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade, 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air. 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
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It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 
When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf ; 
Or when the cowled and dusky-sandalled Eve, 
In mourning weeds, £rom out the western gate, 
Departs with silent pace ! That spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook. 
From its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
And, babbling low amid the tangled woods. 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless 

laughter. 
And frequent, on the everlasting hills, 
Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 
And shouts the stem, strong wind. And here, 

amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods. 
Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth. 
As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 
The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 
Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds. 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes. 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks 

m, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 
The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 
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And this is the sweet spirit, that doth fill 
The world ; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft embodies it, 
As a bright image of the light and beauty 
That dwell in nature ; of the heavenly forms 
We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird's wing, and flush the 

clouds 
When the sun sets. Within her tender eye 
The heayen of April, with its changing light. 
And when it wears the blue of May, is hung. 
And on her Up the rich, red rose. Her hair 
Is like the summer tresses of the trees. 
When twilight makes them brown, and on her 

cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky. 
With eyer-shif ting beauty. Then her breath. 
It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 
As, from the morning's dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us, and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird. 
Heard in the still night, with its passionate 

cadence. 



BURIAL OP THE MINNISINK. 

On sunny slope and beechen swell. 
The shadowed light of evening fell ; 
And, where the maple's leaf was brown. 
With soft and silent lapse came down. 

Line 8. Wh«n tfaa mm wta. WltUn her eye 
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The glory, that the wood reoeives, 
At sunset, in its golden leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 

Bose the blue hills. One cloud of white, 

Around a far uplifted cone, 

In the warm blush of erening shone ; 

An image of the silver lakes. 

By which the Indian's soul awakes. 

But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breatii of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stem in heart, and strong in hand. 
Came winding down beside the wave. 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers. 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior's head ; 
But, as the summer fruit decays, 
So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck's skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds. 
And the broad belt of shells and beads. 

Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the sUin ; 
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Behind, the long prooeasion oame 
Of hoary men and ohieft of fame. 
With heavy hearts, and eyea of grief. 
Leading the war-hone of their chief. 



Stripped of his proud and martial dress. 
Uncurbed, anreined, and riderless. 
With darting eye, and nostril spread. 
And heavy and impatient tread. 
He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 



They buried the daric chief ; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed ; 
And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To Us stem heart I One piercing neigh 
Arose, and, on the dead man's plain. 
The rider grasps his steed again. 
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L'ENVOI. 

This poem wm written in the nntomn of 18S9 and aerred ae 
n poetical aummarj of the Tolnme Vaicu of ike Ni^, which it 
doeed, ref ening in its thxee parts to the three diTirions of that 
▼olnme. See Introdnctory Note and also head-note to Earlier 
Poems* 

Ye voices, that arose 

After the Evening's dose. 

And whispered to my xestleas heart repose I 

Gro, breathe it in the ear 

Of all who doubt and fear. 

And say to them, ^^ Be of good cheer ! 



»> 



Ye sounds, so low and calm. 

That in the groves of bahn 

Seemed to me like an angel's psalm ! 

Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

Of the pine forest, dark and hoar I 

Tongues of the dead, not lost. 
But speaking from death's frost. 
Lake fiery tongues at Pentecost ! 

Glimmer, as funeral lamps. 
Amid the chiUs and damps 
Of the vast plain where Death encamps ! 



BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Two years after the appearance of Voices qfihe 
Night, Mr. Longfellow published a second volume 
of poems with the title Ballctds and other Poems. 
It was issued December 19, 1841, and contained 
all the verse which he had written in the interval 
with the important exception of The Spanish Stth 
dent* Besides the pieces included in this division 
in the present edition, the original volume contained 
two ballads translated from the German, and also 
The Children of the I/ord^s Supper from the 
Swedish of Bishop Tegn^r, which will be found in 
the eighth volume of this series. It is to be noted 
that his intention at one time was to omit Tegn^r's 
poem, and to print a thin volume mainly as a sort 
of herald to I%e Spanish Student^ which he looked 
upon as an important venture. ^^ I have two or three 
literary projects," he writes to Mr. Samuel Ward, 
September 17, 1841 ; ^^ foremost among which are 
the Strident and the Skeleton. I have been think- 
ing this morning which I shall bring out first. 
The Skeleton^ with the few other pieces I have on 
hand, will, it is true, make but a meagre volume. 
But what then ? It is important to bring all my 
g^uns to bear now ; and though they are small ones, 
the shot may take effect Through the breach 
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thus made, the Stitdent may enter the citadel in 
triumph." 

The inception of the leading ballad in the volume 
may be traced through seyeral steps. ^* This ballad 
was suggested to me," Mr. Longfellow said in an 
introductory note to the volume imder considera- 
tion, ^* while riding on the searshore at Newport 
A year or two previous a skeleton had been dug 
up at Fall River, clad in broken and corroded 
armor ; and the idea occurred to me of connecting 
it with the Bound Tower at Newport, generally 
known hitherto as the Old Windmill, though now 
claimed by the Danes as a work of their early an- 
cestors." In illustration of this claim he quotes a 
passage from Professor Rafn in the MSmoirea de 
la SociUS Royale des Antiqtunres du Nord^ and 
then adds : *^ I will not enter into a discussion of 
the point. It is sufficiently well established for 
the purpose of a ballad ; though doubtless many a 
citizen of Newport, who has passed his days witiiin 
sight of the Bound Tower, will be ready to exclaim 
with Sancho : ^ Grod bless me I did I not warn you 
to have a care of what you are doing, for that it 
was nothing but a windmill; and nobody could 
mistake it, but one who had the like in his head.' " 
It was after this visit to Newport, made in 1888, 
that he made this entry in his diary : - 

*^ May 24, 1889. Felton comes and reads me 
his [translation of] Menzel's History of German 
Literature, A vigorous, live book, and most faith- 
fully done into English. Told him of my plan of 
a heroic poem on the Discovery of America by the 
Northmen, in which the Bound Tower at Newport 
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and the Skeleton in Armor have a part to play. 
The more I think of it, the more I like it." 

After he decided to publish Voices of the Night 
his mind was teeming with literary plans, and 
among other projects recorded in his diary is one 
without comment : '* The Saga of Hakon Jarl ; a 
poem," which was possibly the heroic poem which 
had floated before him, though Hakon Jarl was not 
a creation of Mr. Longfellow's. A few weeks later 
came a terrible storm on the coast, with the wreck 
among others of the schooner Hesperus on the reef 
called Norman's Woe. *^ I must write a ballad 
upon this," exclaims the poet in his diary ; ^^ also 
two others, — The Skeleton in Armor and Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert.*^ It may also be noted that 
in the poem last written and then attracting some 
criticism, Midnight M<ieefor the Dying Year^ he 
had approached the ballad form, while in JEfyperionj 
then bringing him an echo in comment and criti- 
cism, he had made some spirited transbtions of 
Gterman ballads. I%e Wreck of the Seeperus 
was written at once, but it is not stated just when 
he wrote The Skeleton in Armor. It is probable, 
however, that he wrote it shortly after, but kept it 
to himself for many months, not quite sure if he 
had succeeded. At any rate, there is an entry in 
his diary, January 13, 1840, which hints at the way 
his mind was working, for he records, dprqpoe of 
a yisit from W. H. Prescott : ^* Prescott seems to 
doubt whether I can imitate successfully the Old 
English baUad." 

Finally, at the end of the year, upon receiving 
UhLind's Dm GlUck von JEdenhall, he translated 
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it in ballad form, and immediately after writes 
to his father : ^^ I have been hard at work, — for 
the most part wrapped up in my own dreams. 
Have written a translation of a German ballad, and 
prepared for the press another original ballad, 
which has been Ijring by me some time. It b called 
The Skeleton in Armor^ and is connected with the 
old Bound Tower at Newport This skeleton in 
armor really exists. It was dug up near Fall 
River, where I saw it some two years ago. I sup- 
pose it to be the remains of one of the old North- 
ern searroyers, who came to this country ui the 
tenth century. Of course I make the tradition 
myself ; and I think I have succeeded in giving 
the whole a Northern air. You shall judge soon, 
as it will probably be in the next Khidcerbocker ; 
and it is altogether too long to copy in a letter. I 
hope it may be successful, though I fear that those 
who only glance at it will not fully comprehend it ; 
and I must say to the benevolent reader, as Sud- 
beck says in the preface of his AUantica (a work 
of only 2500 folio pages), ^ if thou hast not leisure 
to study it through ten timesy then do not read it 
once, — especially if thou wilt utter thy censure 
thereof.' A modest request I " 

A week later he writes to his father : ** The 
Skeleton in Armor .will appear in the January 
number of the JSkickerbocker, My friend Ward, 
to whom I sent it, is very enthusiastic about it ; 
which I am not, though I am very well satisfied 
with it. You will be amused to see how my friend's 
heart and head take fire and blaze away together. 
He writes : ^ I could not forbear reading it to Hal- 
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leek (the i)oet) this moniiiig. His bright eyes 
glistened like diamonds, and he read it through 
aloud himself with delight. He thanked me 
warmly for the pleasure it had afforded him ; 
said it placed you extremely high, and was supe- 
rior to any of your previous efforts. It will spread 
like wildfire over the country and richly reward 
you. Halleck remarked there was nothing like it 
in the language ! ' In order not to be led away 
by this, you ought to know the glowing and san- 
guine temperament of my friend. You must not 
expect to find the poem so fine as he does. He has 
associations with Newport which make him invest 
it with a charm which it wiU not have in the eyes 
of others. I think, however, that it is striking, 
and in its conception, perhaps, unique, — at least in 
our country. It is a national ballad, as J%6 TFrecl 
oflJ^ Hesperus is." 

The ballad was published in the Knickerbocker 
tar January, 1841, with marginal notes after the 
manner of Coleridge's The Ancient Mariner, but 
in reprinting it in his volume the ])oet wisely dis- 
carded an apparatus, which, unlike Coleridge's, was 
merely a running index to the poem. In the notes 
to this volume the reader will find the ballad 
printed as in the magazine. 

Although he placed 2%6 Skeleton in Armor first 
in the volume, as being the longer and more impor- 
tant poem, Mr. Longfellow evidently was chiefly 
conscious of a new departure in his art when he 
wrote the second ballad in the collection. ** I have 
broken ground in a new field," he writes to Mr. 
Greene ; ** namely, ballads ; beginning with the 
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Wreck of the Schooner ffespeniSf on the reef of 
Norman's Woe, in the great storm of a fortnight 
ago. I shall send it to some newspaper. I think 
I shall write more. The national ballad is a vir- 
gin soil here in New England ; and there are great 
materials. Besides, I have a great notion of work- 
ing upon the people^ 8 feelings. I am going to 
have it printed on a sheet, with a ooarse picture on 
it. I desire a new sensation and a new set of crit- 
ics. Nat. Hawthorne is tickled with the idea. 
Felton laughs and says, ^ I would n't.' " Nor did 
he, in spite of Hawthorne's assurance that he would 
distribute the ballads to eveiy skipper of eveiy 
craft he boarded in his custom-house duties, so as 
to hear their criticisms. Instead, he sent it to 
Park Benjamin's mammoth sheet. The Nev3 Worlds 
where it appeared, January 14, 1840. Of the ac- 
tual composition of the ballad he writes as follows 
in his diary, under date of December 80, 1889 : — 

^^ I wrote last evening a notice of Allston's 
poems. After which I sat till twelve o'clock by 
my fire, smoking, when suddenly it came into my 
mind to write the Ballad of the Schooner ffespe- 
rue; which I accordingly did. Then I went to 
bed, but could not sleep. New thoughts were run- 
ning in my mind, and I got up to add them to the 
ballad. It was three by the dock. I then went 
to bed and fell asleep. I feel pleased with the bal- 
lad. It hardly cost me an effort. It did not come 
into my mind by lines but by stanzas." 

The foot-note readings are those of the first edi- 
tion of Ballads and other Poems. 
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THE SKELETON DH ABMOR. 

^ Speak ! speak I ihou fearful guest I 
Who, with thy hoUow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me ! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me ? " 

Then, from those oayemous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise. 
As when the Northern skies 

Gleam in December ; 
And, like the water's flow 
Under December's snow, 
Came a dull yoioe of woe 

From the heart's chamber. 

•*I was a Viking old I 
My deeds, though manifold. 
No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 
Else dread a dead man's curse ; 

For this I sought thee. 
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^ Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic's strand, 
I, with my childish hand. 
Tamed the gerfalcon ; 
And, with my skates fast4)oond. 
Skimmed the half-froien Sound, 
That the poor whimpering honnd 
Tiembled to walk on« 

^ Oft to his frown lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear. 
While from my path the hare 

Fled like a shadow ; 
Oft through the forest daA 
Followed the were-wolf s bariL, 
Until the soaring laric 
Sang from the meadow. 

^ Bat when I older grew. 
Joining a corsair's crew. 
O'er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led ; 
Many the souls that sped. 
Many the hearts that Ued, 

By our stem orders^ 

^ Many a waasail-boat 
Wore the long Winter out ; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing. 
As we the Berseik*s tale 
Measured in cups of ale. 



>.^ T>l^^» 
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Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o'erflowing. 

*^ Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 
Soft eyes did gaze on me. 

Burning yet tender ; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 

** I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid. 
And in the forest's shade 

Oar vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened Test 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 

«" Bright in her father's hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall. 
Loud sang the minstreb all. 

Chanting his gloiy ; 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand. 
Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my stozy. 

^ While the brown ale he quaffed. 
Loud then the champion laughed. 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
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The aea^fiMin bristly. 
So the load laugh of soom. 
Oat of thoM lips anahom, 
Ttom the deep drinkiiigJioni 

Blew the f oem lightly. 



<« She was m Plrinoe*8 
I bat a Vikiiig wild. 
Anil thoaffh A^ bloshed ft«^ sioiled, 

I was discarded ! 
Shoald not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew's flight, 
Why did they leave that oig^ 

Her nest ongnawled ? 

«" Soaroe had I pat to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me, 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen I 
When <m the white sea^trand. 
Waving his armed hand. 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 
twenty horsemen. 



<« Then lannohed they to the blast. 
Bent like a reed each mast. 
Yet we were gaining fsst. 

When the wind f aOed as ; 
And with a sadden flaw 
Came round the gosty Skaw, 
So that oor foe we saw 

Lftogh as he hailed as. 
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"And as to catch the gale 
Bound veered the flapping sail, 
^ Death ! ' was the helmsman's hail, 

* Death without quarter I ' 
Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel ; 
Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the bbck water I 

" As with his wings aslant, 
Saik the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey kden, — 
So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea again. 
Through the wild hurricane. 

Bore I the maiden. 

" Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o'er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward ; 
There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward. 

" There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden's tears ; 
She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother ; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 
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Ne*er shall the sun arise 
Oa Booh another t 

^ Still gtew my boaom then. 
Still as a stagnant fen I 
Hateful to me were men. 
The sunlight hateful I 
. In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear. 
Oh, death was grateful t 

^^Thns, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars. 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended I 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior's soul. 
Skoal/ to the Northland I $koal/** 

Thus the tale ended. 



THE WRECK OF THE HESPEBUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little dangfatir. 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the faury-flax. 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
Tliat ope in the month of May. 
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The skipper he stood beside the hehoo. 

His pipe was in his mouth. 
And he watched how the veering flaw did Uow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Saildr, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 
** I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 

*' Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 
And to-night no moon we see ! " 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the Northeast, 
The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The yessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

*^Ck>me hither I come hither I my little daugh- 
ter. 
And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gala 
That ev^r wind did blow." 



Um 2. Wnh hk pipe in bk mootti, 

UiiaS, And wBtehad bow tiMTwrfaif flaw did Uoir 

LfaMfl. HwlailadtiMSpnidilUin, 
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He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 
Against the strnging bhist; 

He eut a rope from a broken spar. 
And bound her to the mast 



*' O father ! I hear tlie ohorch-bells ring, 
Oh say, what may it be? " 

*^ T is 9 fog-bell on a rook-bound coast I 
And he steered for the open sea. 



99 



^ O father I I hear the sound of guns, 
Oh say, what may it be ? " 

^ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angty sea I " 



^ O father I I see a gleaming light, 
Oh say, what may it be ? " 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frossen corpse was he. 



Lashed to the heko, all stifE and stark. 
With his face turned to the skies. 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saydd she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled tiie wave. 

On the Lake of Gralilee. 

And &st through the midnight dark and drear. 
Through tiie whistling sleet and snow, 

linaia WithhlafMetotliftildai, 
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Lake a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow'rds the reef of Noxmaa's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea«and. 

• 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreaiy wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank. 
Ho ! ho I the breakers roared I 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed dose to a drifting mast 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 
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Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow I 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

In tlia aatanm of 1889 Mr. Lons^eUow was writiBg ptnling^ as 
seen abore, and he notes in hie diary, October Stii : *' Wrote a 
new Pialm of life. It is Z^ Village Blacksmiih,'' A year 
later he was thinhing of ballads, and he writes to his father, 
October 25th : '* My pen has not been very prdlifio of late ; only 
a little poetiy has trickled from it. There will be a kind of 
ballad on a Blacksmith in the next Knickerbocker [NoTember, 
1840], which yon may consider, if yon please, as a song in praise 
of yoor ancestor at Newbury [the first Stephen Longfellow]." 
It is hardly to be supposed, howcTcr, that the f onn of the poem 
had been changed during the year. The suggestion of the poem 
came from the smithy which ihe poet passed daily, and which 
stood beneath a horse-chestnut tree not far from his house in 
Cambridge. The tree was removed ui 1870, against the protests 
of Bir. Longfellow and others, on the ground that it imperilled 
drivexB of heavy loads who passed under it. The correction in 
the twenty-third line is not to the eariiest form. It is one sug- 
gested during Mr. Longfellow's life-time, and accepted by him 
as a desirable one, but not aotnally made in any edition. Mr. 
Longfellow thought the original form had become fixed, and 
oonid not well be altered. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Axe 8t»>ng a. iron bands. 

hair is crisp, and black, and long. 
His face is like the tan ; 
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His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns wHate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the beUows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like cha£E from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

Ajid it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her motiier's voice. 

Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 
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Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onwmrd throng life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some taak hegin, 
Each evening sees it cloee ; 

S<wiething attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose* 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend9 
For the lesson thoo hast tanght I 

Thos at the flaming f oige of life 
Oar fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil slu^Md 
Each burning deed and thonriit* 



ENDTMION. 

The rising moon has hid the stars; 

Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green. 
With shadows brown between. 

And silver white the river gleams. 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as this. 
She woke Endymion with a kiss. 
When, sleeping in the grove. 
He dreamed not of her love. 

Lake Dianas IdfM, unasked, unsought. 
Love gives ittielf , but is not bought ; 



n 
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Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 

It comes, — the beautiful, the free. 
The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. 

It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep 
Are Life's oblivion, the soul's sleep, 

And kisses the dosed eyes 

Of him who slumbering lies. 

O weary hearts ! O slumbering eyes I 
O drooping souls, whose destinies 

Are fraught with fear and pain, 

Ye shall be loved again ! 

No one is so accursed by &rte. 
No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Besponds unto his own. 

Responds, — as if with unseen wings. 
An angel touched its quivering strings ; 
And whispers, in its song, 
^^ Where hast thou stayed so long? " 
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IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAT. 



Thx son b bright, — the air U oleart 
The daitiiig swmllowB tottr and sing, 

And from the stately ehns I hear 
The Unebird prophesying Spring. 

So Uae yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky. 

Where, waiting tall the west wind blows, 
The freighted doods at anohor lie. 

AH things are new; — the bods, the leates, 
That gild the elm-tree*s nodding crest. 

And even the nest b^^ath the eaves ; ^ 
There are no birds in last yearns nest 1 

All things rejoice in youth and \af% 
The fabess of their first deli|^! 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night 



^mlilftn^ that rsad*st th»* rimplft rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 

the fragrance of thy prime. 
For oh, it is not always May I 



Enjoy the Spring of Love and Tooth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 

For Time will teach thee soon the troth. 
There are no birds in last year's nest t 
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THE RAINY DAY. 

Writtan at l]i« old home in PortUnd. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreaiy; 
It rams, and the wind is never weary ; 
The yine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreaty ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 
And the days are dark and dreaty. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds b the sun stiU shining ; 
Thy fate is the common 6tte of all. 
Into each life some rain must fidl. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

GOD'S-ACRE. 

Wiitteii Oetober 23, 1841. '' I would lika to be fturiMf, not 
6«r£nf," Mr. Longfellow notes, and in » letter to Mr. Ward, who 
bad tbe poem in bis bands for pablieatkn, be writes : '* I bare 
add a conelading staasa for Chd't^Aere, wbicb I think fanprorea 
tiie pieee and rounds it off more perfectly than before, — the 
thought no longer resting on the oold fnrrow, bnt on the waTiiy 
barrest beyond : — 

Oram gate o< PfenidiM I totinthesonl 

UncloM thy portela, tbstwe may bdiold 
ThOM flddi elyrfaa, when tei^ ilran nm, 
And weeing hwraiti bend like MM o< gold. 



^ 
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TIm poM WM pvUiabad with thk AddhMMl mmm ia 7%$ Dn^ 
orrvfie iimtw for Dwibw, 1841, bttt wfata H mom to b« addod 
to th« voloBt th« •taaa was droppod. 



I LIKE that mneient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The barial-ground OodVAcre I It is just ; 

It oonseorates each grave within its walls. 
And breathes a benison o*er the sleeping dost 

GodVAcre I Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts. 
Their bread of life, alas ! no more their own. 

Into its farrows shall we all be oast, 
In the sore fiuth, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel's Uast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 



Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom. 
In the &ttr gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfnme 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed oo 
earth. 

With thy rode plonghshare. Death, torn op the 
sod. 

And spread the farrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the field and Acre of oar Grod, 

This is the place where haman harvests grow. 
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TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

" I wrote the other eToning [October, 1841] aaong to the Riyer 
CSiarles ; quite saooeflrfnl ; though, as it is local, I think it had 
better 9ipg»tx first in the yoliime, not in any magaaine." Bnt Mr. 
Longfellow yielded to the niging of his ooneipondent, Mr. Ward, 
and eoBsentod to the i^peaianoe of the poem in Park Benjamin's 
p«per, Th€ New World. Mr. Benjamin, howcTer, diqiosed of this 
and another poem sent at the same time to ** respectable soorees," 
gifing as one roaaon : '* I do not like the poems so well as many 
othem yon hnve written. They axe by no means so worthy of 
your gemns as JBxedsior, a magnificent pieoe, which I regret hnT- 
ing parted with." The poem appeared in I%e Ladies' Compamon^ 
Jaaiaarji 1842. The three friends hinted at in the eighth stansa 
were Qiaries Sumner, Chailes Fdlsom, and Ghades Amory. 

BiVEB I that in silenoe windest 

Through the meadows, bright and free, 

Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea I 

Four long jesn of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest, and half in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 

Thou hast taught me. Silent Biyer I 
Many a lesson, deep and long ; 

Thou hast been a generous giver ; 
I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 
I have watched thy current glide, 

1^ the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 
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And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream. 

Not for this alone I love thee, 
Nor because thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee, 

And thy waters disappear. 
Friends I love have dwelt beside thee. 

And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; — thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy remembers I 
How like quivering flames they start, 

When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-fltone of my heart I 

'T is for this, thou Silent Biver I 
That my spirit leans to thee ; 

Thou hast been a generous giver. 
Take this idle song from me. 
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BUND BABUMEUS. 

Written Norember 8, 1841. Mr. Longfellow writes nnder that 
date to Mr. Ward: ''I waa reading this moming, just after 
Ineakf aat, the tenth chapter of Mark, in Greek, the last seven 
yeraes of which contain the story of blind Bartimens, and always 
seemed to me remarkable for their beanty. At once the whole 
scene presented itself to my mind in liyely colors, — the walls of 
Jericho, the cold wind throng the gate-way, the ragged, blind 
beggar, his shrill ciy, the tnmnltaons crowd, the serene Christ, 
the miiaele ; and these things took the form I have given them 
above, where, perforce, I have retained the striking Qreek ex- 
pressions of entreaty, comfort, and healing ; ihongh I am well 
aware that Greek was not spoken at Jericho. The poem is for 
yonr private eye. It mnst see the light first in the volnme, which 
is going bravely on. I think I shall add to the title 'sopposed to 
be written by a monk of the Middle Ages,' ss it is in the legend 
atyU.*' 



Bund Bartimeus at the gates 

Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd; — he hears a breath 

Say, '' It is Christ of Nazareth I " 

And calls, in tones of agony, 

The thronging mnltitades increase ; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd. 
The beggar's cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say, ''He calleth theel " 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 

The crowd, '' What wilt thou at my hands? " 
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And he replies, *^ OH, give me light ! 
Babbi, restore the blind man's sight/* 
And Jesus answers, 'Yvayc* 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery. 
Recall those mighty Voices Three, 

^dfxra* SyccfKU, virayc/ 



THE GOBLET OP LIFE. 

Ifr. Longfellow writiiig to Mr. Ward, Norember 8, 1841, aaji : 
''I shall tEwnd him [Mr. Benjamin] a new poem, oalled simply 
Femud, which I do not oopy here on aooonnt of its length. It ia 
aa good, perhaps, aa ExcMor. Hawthorne, who is passii^ the 
night with me, likes it better." He afterward changed the title 
to that which the poem now bean. This was the other of the 
two ineoes which Mr. Benjamin Tslned li^tly. It was printed 
in QrahanCB MagaxinBj January, 1842. 

Filled is Life's goblet to the brim ; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 

No purple flowers, — no garlands green, 
Conceal the goblet's shade or sheen. 
Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 
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This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round. 
With fennel is it wreathed and crowned. 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned. 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers. 
The fennel, witli its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength, and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude. 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life's goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less. 
For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give ! 

And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
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How bitter are the drope of woe. 
With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live* 

The prayer of A jaz was for light ; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday ni^t. 
He asked bnt the retom of sig^t, 
To see his foeman's &oe. 



Let oor onoeasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light,^ for strength to hear 
Our portion of the weight of care. 
That croshes into dumb despair 
One half the homan race. 

O suffering, sad humanity I 
O ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery. 
Longing, and yet afraid to die. 
Patient, though sorely tried t 



I pledge you in this cup of 
Where floats the fennel's bitter leaf I 
The Battle of our Life u brief. 
The alann, — the struggle, — the relief, 
Then sleep we side by side. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

Wlifln wntang to his father of the appearance of hu new toI- 
mne of poems, Mr. Longfellow nid: "I think the last two 
pieces the best, — periiaps as good as anything I have written." 
These pieces were the foUowing and ExcMor. Maidenhood 
was pnhlished in the Southern LiUranf Meetenger for January, 
1842. 



Maiden ! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

Thou whose locks outshine the sun. 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run I 

Standing, with reluctant feet. 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet I 

Gazing, with a timid glance. 
On the brooklet^s swift advance, 
On the river^s broad expanse I 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem. 
As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision. 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian? 
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Seest then sIuuIowb sailing by. 
As tbe dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the Caloon's shadow fly? 

Hearest thoa voices on the shore. 
That oar ears peroeive no more. 
Deafened by the oataraot*s roar? 

Oh, thoa child of many p r ay ers I 

Life hath qaicksands, — Life hath snares 

Care and age come anawares ! 

Like the swell of some sweet tone. 
Morning rises into noon. 
May glides onward into Jnna. 



Childhood is the beogfa, where slnmbered 
Birds and blossoms many-nombered ; — 
Age, that boagh with snows encombered. 



Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the yoang heart overflows. 
To otnl^lm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One toaoh of that magic wand. 

Bear throngh sorrow, wrong, and roth. 
In thy heart the dew of yoath. 
On thy lips the smile of tnath* 
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Oh, that dew, like bahn, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart. 
For a smile of God thou art 



EXCELSIOR. 

Hm ariginAl mammript of ExcMoTj tkoming the seTeral 
chaftB and intorlineataoiis, is preaerved in the libnury of Harrud 
UiUTenity. It was written on the back of a note from Mr. Som- 
ner, and 18 dated at the dose : ''September 28, 1841. Half past 
3 o'dock, mandng, Now to bed." The suggestion of the poem 
oame to Mr. Longfellow from a scrap of newspaper, a part of 
Ihe heading of one of the New York joamak, bearing the seal 
of the State, — a shield, with a rising son, and the motto Ex^ 
eeltior. The intention of the poem was intimated in a letter 
from Mr. Longfellow written some time after to Mr. C. K. Tnok- 



*' Ihaye had thepleasoro of reeeiringyonr note in regard to the 
poem ExeMor and very willingly giTe yon my intention in writ- 
ing it. This was no mora than to display, in a series of pictures, 
the life of a man of genins, resisting all temptations, laying aside 
all fears, heedless of all warnings, and prossing right on to ao- 
oomplish his purpose, ffis motto is Excelsior — 'higher.* He 
panes through the Alpine Tillage — throng^ the rough, cold paths 
of the world — whero the peasants cannot undeistaad him, and 
where his watchword is in an ' unknown tongue.* He disregards 
tlie happiness of domestic peace and sees the glacien — his fate 
— before him. He disregards the warning of the old man*s wis- 
dom and the fascinations of woman's lore. He answeis to all, 
'Higher yet! ' The monks of St Bernard are the represen- 
tatlTCS of religions forms and ceremonies, and with their oft- 
repeated prayer mingles the sound of his Toioe, teUing them there 
is something higher than forms and ceremonies. Filled with 
these aspirations, he perishes ; without baring reached the per- 
feetioa he longed for; and the Toioe heard in the air is the promise 
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of immortality and progrefls eyer upwaid. Yoa -will peroeiye that 

Excelsior, an adjectiTe of the comparatiye degxee, is need ad- 

Terbially; a nae justified by the best Latin writers." This he 

afterwards fonnd to be a mistake, and explained exceUior as the 

last word of the phrase Scopus meus est excdsior. 

five years after writing this poem, Mr. Longfellow made the 

following entry in his diary : '* Deoember 8, 1846. Looking oyer 

Brainard's poems, I find, in a pieoe called The Moddng-Bird, this 

passage: — 

Now hii note 
HaaxAs to the pky-groimd of the lark, high op 
Quite to the Iky. And then agidn it &Us 
A* a lott star falls down into the manh. 

Now, when in Excelsior I said : — 

A Toioe fell Uke a falling star, 

Brainazd's poem was not in my mind, nor had I in all probability 
erer read it. Felton said at the time that the same image was in 
Euripides, or Pindar, I forget which. Of a tmth, one cannot 
strike a spade into the soil of Parnassus, without disturbing the 
bones of some dead poet." 

Li the notes at the end of this Tolume will be fonnd an an- 
alysis of the poem by the editor, baaed upon the chaqges made 
by the poet in original drafts. Dr. Holmes remarks of Excelsior 
that ** the repetition of the aspiring exclamation which gives its 
name to the poem, lifts every stanza a step higher than the one 
which preceded it." 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ioe, 
A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior ! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath. 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 

Excelsior ! 
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In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his Ups escaped a groan, 

Excelsior I 



'' Tty not the Pass I " the old man said; 

'^ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide I 
And loud tiiat darion voice replied. 

Excelsior I 



99 



** Oh stay," the maiden said, '^ and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast I " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But stiU he answered, with a sigh. 

Excelsior I 

^ Beware the pine-tree's withered brandi ! 
Beware the awful avalanche I " 
This was the peasant's last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height, 

Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air. 

Excelsior I 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was f ound. 
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Still gnwping in bis hand of ioe 
Thftt banner witb the strange derioe, 

Ezoelnorl 

There in the twilight oold and gray, 
LifoleMi hot beantifalt he Iny, 
And from the aky, aerene and iw, 
A Toioe fell, like a falling star, 

Exoelsioir ! 



POEMS ON SLAVERY 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In the spring of 1842 Mr. Longfellow obtained 
leave of absence from college duties for six months 
and went abroad to try the virtues of the water^^ure 
at Marienberg on die Rhine. At St. Groar he 
made an acquaintance with Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
the poet, which ripened into a life-long friendship. 
It was to this friend that he wrote shortly after his 
return to America : — 

** Let me take up the golden thread of my ad- 
ventures where I last dropped it, that is to say in 
London. I passed a very agreeable fortnight with 
Dickens. . . . Taking reluctant leave of London, 
I went by railway to Bath, where I dined with 
Walter Savage Lduidor, a rather ferocious critic, 
— the author of five volumes of Imaginary Con^ 
versoHons. The next day brought me to Bristol, 
where I embarked in the Great Western steamer 
for New York. We sailed (or rather, paddled) 
out in the very teeth of a violent west wind, which 
blew for a week, — * JFrau die alte boss gekehrt 
rUckwdrts noLch Oeten ' with a vengeance. We 
had a very boisterous passage. I was not out of 
my berth more than twelve hours for the first 
twelve days. I vras in the forward part of the ves- 
sel, where all the great waves struck and broke 
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with voices of thunder. There, * cribbed, cabined, 
and confined/ I passed fifteen days. During this 
time I wrote seven poems on slavery ; I meditated 
upon them in the stormy, sleepless nights, and wrote 
them down with a pencil in the morning. A small 
window in the side of the vessel admitted light 
into my berth, and there I lay on my back and 
soothed my soul with songs. I send you some 
copies." 

He had published the poems at once on his ar- 
rival in America in December, 1842, in a thin 
volume of thirty-one pages in glazed paper covers, 
adding to the seven an eighth, previously written, 
poem. It is possible that his immediate impulse to 
write came from his recent association with Dick- 
ens, whose American JfoteSj with its *' grand chap- 
ter on slavery," he speaks of having read in Lon- 
don. The book with its stringent refiections on 
American politics may easily have given rise also 
to talk with its writer. But Mr. Samuel Longfel- 
low in his Life says of his brother : " As a young 
man he had been accustomed to read in his father's 
house the numbers of Benjamin Lundy's Genitie 
of Universal Emancipation. While in Brunswick 
he had conceived the idea of writing a drama on 
the subject of Toussaint I'Ouverture, * that thus I 
may do something in my humble way for the great 
cause of Negro emancipation.' . . . The book threw 
the author's infiuence on the side against Slavery ; 
and at that time it was a good deal simply to take 
that unpopular side, publicly. With the Abolition- 
ist leaders he was not acquainted. To his pacific 
temper, constitutionally averse to controversy and 
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* disliking everything violent,' these brave and un- 
relenting fighters for justice, humanity, and liberty 
seemed often harsh, violent, and dictatorial. He 
found more congenial the earnestness of his friend 
Mr. Sumner, who was beginning that career of po- 
litical anti-slavery activity which ended only with 
his death, but of whom one of the Abolitionists de- 
clared in the heat of his discourse that * Charles 
Sumner was a greater enemy of the slave than the 
slave-holders themselves.' " 

The book naturally received attention out of all 
proportion to its size, and it may be added, its lit- 
erary importance. It was impossible for one at that 
time to range himself on one side or other of the 
great controversy without inviting criticism not so 
mudi of literary art as of ethical position. To his 
father, Mr. Longfellow wrote : ^^ How do you like 
the Slavery Poems ? I think they make an impres- 
sion; I have received many letters about them, 
which I will send to you by the first good oppor- 
tunity. Some persons regret that I should have 
written them, but for my own part I am glad of 
what I have done. My feelings prompted me, and 
my judgment approved, and still approves." 

The volume was introduced by the following pas- 
sage from Massinger : — 

The noble hone, 
That, in his fiery youth, from hie wide noetriU 
Neighed oonmge to hie rider, and brake throng^ 
Ghxrves of opposed pikes, bearing his lord 
Safe to triumphant Tiotory, old or wounded, 
Was set at liberty and freed from serrioe. 
The Athenian mules, that from the quarry draw 
Marble, hewed for the Temple of the Gods, 
Hie great wotk ended, were dismissed and fed 
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At th* imUie «mI ; mj, laitliM dogs h«v«f< 
Tb«rwpald»M; Vat amb, to bm ■»«• otmI, 
Appoiali ao «id to th* nfftriqgt of hit •!»?«. 

Tliis note also wms prefixed to the little Tolimie. 

**Tlie foDowiiig poems, with one exception [7%« 
Woffdng^^ were written at wn^ in the hitter part 
o£ October, 1842. I had not then heard o£ Dr. 
Channing^s death. Since that erent, the poem ad- 
dreeaed to him is no longer appropriate. I hare 
decided, howeyer, to let it remain as it was written, 
in testimony o£ my admiration for a great and good 
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POEMS ON SLAVERY 

TO WILLIAM E, CHANNING. 

The pages of thy book I read, 

And as I closed each one, 
My heart, responding, ever said, 

''Servant of Godl weUdonel" 

Well done ! Thy words are great and bold; 

At times they seem to me. 
Like Luther's, in the days of old, 

Half-battles for the free. 

Gh> on, until this land revokes 

The old and chartered Lie, 
The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 

Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side 

Speaking in tones of might. 
Like the prophetic voice, that cried 

To John in Patmos, "Write 1 " 

Write ! and tell out this bloody tale ; 

Becord this dire eclipse, 
This Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 

This dread Apocalypse I 
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THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

Besids tlie nngathered rioe he lay, 

HiB fdokle in his hand ; 
HiB breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand* 
Anin, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 

He saw his NatiTO Land* 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Onoe more a king he strode ; 
And heard the tinlrling caravans 

Descend the ?i^i?^mtain road. 

He saw once more his dark^yed qneen 

Among her children stand ; 
They clasped his neck, they kissed his oheeks, 

lliey held him by the hand I — 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids 

And fell into the sand. 

And then at fnrioas speed he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains. 

And, with a martial dank. 
At each leap he could fed his scabbard of sted 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag. 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 
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From mom till night he followed their flight. 
O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 
And the ooean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyena scream, 
And the river-horse, as he crashed the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of drmns. 

Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free. 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver's whip. 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away I 

THE GOOD PART, 

THAT SHALL KOT BB TAKEN AWAT. 

She dwells by Grreat Kenhawa's side, 

In valleys green and cool ; 
And all her hope and all her pride 

Are in the viUage schooL 
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Her flool, like the tnuiipttmt Air 
Tbat robes the hills mbore* 

Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 

And ihns she walks among her giris 
With praise and mild rebnkes ; 

Snbdoing e*en rude village churls 
Bj her angelic lodes. 

She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save ; 

To cast the captive*s chains aside 
And liberate the slave. 

And oft the Uessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free ; 

And musical, as sQver bells, 
Their ^1*«g #^li^itt« shall be. 

And following her beloved Lord, 

In decent poverty. 
She makes her life one sweet record 

And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in her hall. 
And labored in her lands. 

Long since beyond the Southen Sea 
Their outbound sails have sped. 
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While she, in meek humility. 
Now earns her daily bread. 

It is their prayers, which never cease. 
That clothe her with such grace ; 

Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 



THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

In dark fens of the Dismal S¥ramp 

The hunted N^ro lay ; 
He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 
And heard at times a horse's tramp 

And a bloodhound's distant bay. 

Where will-o'-the-wisps and glow-worms shine, 

In bulrush and in brake ; 
Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 
And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 

Is spotted like the snake ; 

Where hardly a human foot could pass. 

Or a human heart would dare, 
On the quaking turf of the green morass 
He crouched in the rank and tangled grass. 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 

Grreat scars deformed his &ce ; 
On his forehead he bore the brand of shame. 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame. 

Were the livery of disgrace. 
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All things above were bright and fair, 

All things were glad and free ; 
Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 
And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty I 

On him alone was the doom of pain, 

From the morning of his birtii ; 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain. 
And struck him to the earth ! 



THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the psalm of David I 
He, a N^ro and enslaved. 
Sang of Israel's victory. 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

Li that hour, when night is calmest. 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
Li a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear. 

Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Bed Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by tarns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 
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Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
Sang of Christy the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake's arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 

But, alas I what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this glad evangel? 
And what earthquake's arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night? 



THE WITNESSES. 

In Ocean's wide domains, 
Half buried in the sands, 

Lie skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the fall of dews. 
Deeper than plummet lies. 

Float ships, with all their crews. 
No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms. 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 

These are the bones of Slaves ; 

They gleam from the abyss ; 
They cry, from yawning waves, 

" We are the WitnessesI *• 

Um 18. Ho nora to rink or 
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Within Eardi's wide domains 
Are markets for men's lives ; 

galled 



Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 

Dead bodies, that the kite 

In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murders, that with affright 

Scare school-boys from their play! 

All evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anger, and lust, and pride ; 
The foulest, rankest weeds. 

That choke Life's groaning tide I 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss ; 
'1^7 ovyf from unknown graves, 

'' We are the WitnessesI " 



THE QUADROON GIRL. 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail ; 

He waited for the rising moon^ 
And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied. 
And all her listless crew 

Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 

Odors of orange-flowers, and spice. 
Beached them from time to time, 
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Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of orime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch. 

Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 
The Slaver's thumb was on the latoh, 

He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, ^* My ship at anchor rides 

In yonder broad lagoon ; 
I only wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of the moon/' 

Before them, with her face upraised. 

In timid attitude. 
Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large, and full of light, 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 
No garment she wore save a Idrtle bright, 

Aiid her own long, raven hair. 

And on her lips there played a smile 

As holy, meek, and faint. 
As lights in some cathedral aisle 

The features of a saint. 

**The soil is barren, — the farm is old," 
The thoughtful planter said ; 



Utat IS. Her «y«s wan, like • fUooa'a, gny, 
line 17. No ganiMoft the won mto • klrtle gajr, 
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Then looked upon the Skver's gold, 
And then upon the maid. 

His heurt within him was at strife 

With saoh aoeoned gains : 
For he knew whose passions gave her life. 

Whose blood ran in her Teins. 

Bat the Toioe of nature was too weak ; 

He took the gUttering gold ! 
Then pale as death grew the maiden's ehed^ 

¥T ai» hands as ioy go ld. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand. 
To be his slave and paramour 

In a strange and distant land I 
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etadsd Ib Ponu on Slavery, 

Beware ! The Israelite of old, irho tore 
The lion in his path, — when, poor and Uind, 

He saw the blessed light of heaven no more. 
Shorn of his noble strength and foroed to grind 

In prison, and at last led forth to be 

A pander to Philistine reveliy, — 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
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Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 

A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 
The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all. 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall I 

There is a poor, blind Samson in this land. 

Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds of 
steel. 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 
And shake the pillars of this Conmionweal, 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 



THE SPANISH STUDENT 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The attraction which Spanish life and literature 
had for Mr. Longfellow was very strong. His 
diaries and letters indicate, in the eight months of 
his sojourn in Spain, when he first visited Europe, 
a constant delight in the scenes which met his eye, 
and he seemed to form a special attachment for 
the Spanish people. His Outre-Mer reflects this 
enthusiasm, and as has already been noted, the 
first book which he published was the Coplas de 
Manriquej while his early essays in translation 
were very generally from the Spanish. 

His college work both at Brunswick and at 
Cambridge not only served to familiarize him with 
the Spanish language, but gave him opportunity 
and a scarcely needed excuse for large incursions 
into the domain of Spanish literature, especially 
leading him to the writings of Lope de Vega, Cer- 
vantes, and Calderon. It was while laboring 
through the earlier Spanish drama that he noted 
in his diazy, March 27, 1840 : *^ Li the evening I 
read M Myor Alcalde d Rey^ a glorious play of 
the great Lope. It is magnificent, — full of move- 
ment and dramatic power, and with a tide of lan- 
guage like a mighty river. Bead likewise the 
Moza de Cdntaro^ which belongs to the capa y 
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eapdda school. But these are stolen pleasures, »- 
glimpses into the dramatic paradise, foretastes. 
To-morrow I must go back." So the next day he 
went back to Torres Naharro, finished his task, 
and then proposed to take up the prose comedian 
Lope de Bueda, ^^ who, judging by a peep here and 
there, is full of fun." And dien he added, as if 
a sudden thought struck him : ^^ A good idea I 
Yes, I will write a comedy, — ^ I%e Spanish Stur 
dentf' 

Whether or no the actual theme of his comedy 
as he afterward wrote it then flashed into his mind 
we cannot say, but from his f amiliarily with Cer- 
vantes, one of whose tales suggested the main 
action of the phiy and the name of the heroine, it 
is not impossible that at this time he conceived the 
notion of a student, as he had seen such in Spain, 
for his hero and a gypsy-girl for heroine. He seems 
to have allowed the subject to lie germinating in 
his mind till late in the fall of the same year, when 
he made a first draft of the play. ^^ I have writ- 
ten," he says in a letter to his father, December 
20, 1840, after speaking of I%e Skeleton in 
ArmoTj ^^ a much longer and more difficult poem, 
called I%e Spanish Student^ — a drama in five 
acts ; on the success of which I rely with some 
self-^somplaoency. But this is a great secret, and 
must not go beyond the immediate family circle ; 
as I do not intend to publish it until the glow of 
composition has passed away, and I can look upon 
it coolly and critically. I will tell you more of 
this by and by. I hope you will not think me 
self-conceited because I parade all these things 
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before you. I remember that I am writing to my 
father." 

There was some consultation with Mr. Ward 
upon the project of patting the play upon the stage, 
but the scheme was abandoned, and Mr. Longfel- 
low tamed his thoughts toward publication. As 
has been noted in the introduction to BaUads and 
other Poems he regarded that book as a sort of 
aoant<oureur of The Spanish Student^ but for some 
reason he decided to issue the play first in serial 
form, and it appeared in the September, October, 
and November numbers of CfrcAam^s Magazine^ 
1842, during the author's absence in Europe. 
Possibly Mr. Longfellow desired to test the public 
in this way, and also to obtain the preliminary 
criticism of printing. At any rate, when the book 
was published in the early summer of 1848 it 
was in a form very carefully revised from the mag- 
azine text ; the alterations afterwards made by the 
author, as may be seen by the foot-notes, were very 
few and inconsiderable. The book bore upon the 
title-page a motto from Bums : — 

What *B done we partlj mmj oomptdSf 
But know not wbmt '• ledsted. 

The following preface also was published in the 
first edition : — 

'' The sabject of the following play is taken in 
part from tiie beautiful tale of Cervantes, La 
6it€miiUa. To this source, however, I am indebted 
for the main incident only, the love of a Spanish 
student for a Grypsy girl, and the name of the her- 
oine, Ptedosa. I have not followed the story in 
any of its details. 
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•« In Spdn this sabject baa been twice handled 
dimmatically ; first by Joan Peres de MontslTan, 
in La GUanUlOj and afterwards by Antooio de 
SoUs y BiYadeneira in La GUaimUa de Madrid. 

^ The same sabject has also been made use of by 
Thomas Middleton, an English dramatist of the 
seventeenth centory. His play is oaUed The Sptm- 
ieh Oypey* The main plot is the same as in the 
Spanish pieces ; bat there nms throii|^ it a tragic 
underplot of the loves of Rodrigo and Delia Chua, 
which is taken from another tale of Cervantes, La 
Fuerta de la Sangre. 

^ The reader who is acquainted with La OUa- 
mlla of Cervantes, and ihe plays of Montalvan, 
Solis, and Middleton wSH perceive that my treat- 
ment of the subject differs entirely from theirs.'* 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

VIOT0BIAH) Siudmuo/Akald. 

TdCodotofLaiuI Qmtlemen of Madrid. 

Ths Abcbbuhop of Touon}. 
ACAXxaxAu 

BsiiiBAH Cbuzado Count of the Ogpnes, 

BabtolomC Bomak A young Ofp9y. 

Ths Padbx Cuba or Guadabbaxa. 

PbdboGbbspo Alcaide. 

Pahoho • AlguadL 

Fbajtcuoo Lara^t Sefvant. 

Chufa Vietorian^t Servant. 

Bautasab Jindbaqwr. 

Pbbokma A Oypey Qhi. 

Abobuoa A poor Qiri. 

Mabtdta The Padre Curate Niece. 

Tknjomm Precioia*$ Maid. 

Cfypeieif Mugidane^ etc. 

ACT L 

Scbbb L^The Coust of Laba's eKamben. Nij^. The 
CoonT in his dreating'^oum^ smeking and converting with 0ov 
Cabixw. 

Lara. You were not at the play to-night, Don 
Carlos; 
How happened it ? 

Don C I had engagements elsewhere. 

Pray who was there? 
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Lara. Why, all the town and court 

The house was crowded ; and the busy fans 
Among the gayly dressed and perfumed ladies 
Fluttered like butterflies among the flowers. 
There was the Countess of Medina CeU ; 
The Goblin Lady with her Phantom Lover, 
Her Lindo Don Diego ; Dofia Sol, 
And Doiia Serafina, and her cousins. 

Don C. What was the play ? 

Lara. It was a dull affair ; 

One of those comedies in which you see, 
As Lope says, the history of the world 
Brought down from Grenesis to the day of Judg- 
ment. 
There were three duels fought in the first act. 
Three gentlemen receiving deadly wounds. 
Laying their hands upon their hearts, and saying, 
'^ Oh, I am dead I " a lover in a closet. 
An old hidalgo, and a gay Don Juan, 
A Doila Liez with a black mantilla, 
Followed at twilight by an unknown lover, 
Who looks intently where he knows she is not I 

Don C Of course, the Freciosa danced to-night? 

Lara. And never better. Every footstep fell 
As lightly as a sunbeam on the water. 
I think the girl extremely beautifuL 

Don C. Almost beyond the privilege of woman ! 
I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 
Her step was royal, — queen-like, — and her face 
As beautiful as a saint's in Paradise. 

Lara. May not a saint fall from her Paradise, 
And be no more a saint ? 

line 29. As beantooos m a aaint*i In Fttadifs. 
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Don C. Why do you ask? 

Lara. Because I have heard it said this angel 
fell, 
And ihongh she is a yirgin outwardly, 
Within she is a sinner ; like those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieoes the old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virgin Maiy 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus I 

Don C. You do her wrong; indeed, you do 
her wrong I 
She is as virtuous as she is fair, 

Lara. How credulous you are I Why look you, 
friend. 
There 's not a virtuous woman in Madrid, 
In this whole city ! And would you persuade me 
That a mere dancing-girl, who shows herself, 
Nightly, half naked, on the stage, for money. 
And with voluptuous motions fires the blood 
Of inconsiderate youth, is to be held 
A model for her virtue ? 

Don, C. You forget 

SheisaGypsygirL 

Lara. And therefore won 

The easier. 

Don C. Nay, not to be won at all I 
The only virtue that a Qypsy prizes 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 
Dearer than life she holds it. I remember 
A Gypsy woman, a vile, shamelefls bawd, 
Whose craft was to betray the young and fair ; 
And yet this woman was above all bribes. 
And when a noble lord, touched by her beauty, 
The wild and wizard beauty of her race, 
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Offered her gold to be what she made others. 
She turned upon him, with a look of scorn, 
And smote him in the face I 

Lara. And does that prove 

That Predosa is above suspicion ? 

Don C It proves a nobleman may be repulsed 
When he thinks conquest easy. I believe 
That woman, in her deepest degradation. 
Holds something sacred, something undefiled. 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature. 
And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light ! 

Lara. Yet Preciosa would have taken the gold. 

Don C. (rising). I do not think so. 

Lara. I am sure of it. 

But why this haste? Stay yet a little longer. 
And fight the battles of your Dulcinea. 

Don C. 'T is late. I must begone, for if I stay 
You will not be persuaded. 

Lara. Yes ; persuade me. 

Don C. No one so deaf as he who will not 
hearl 

Lara. No one so blind as he who will not see I 

Don C. And so good night. I wish you pleas- 
ant dreams. 
And greater &ith in woman. [Xxit. 

Lara. Greater faith I 

I have the greatest faith ; for I believe 
Victorian is her lover. I believe 
That I shall be to-morrow ; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another, 
Chasing each other through her zodiac, 
As Taurus chases Aries. 
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(Efdtr FiulHOUOO wUh a eatihA,) 

Well, Franoisoo, 
Wliat speed with Pieoiosft ? 

Fraiu None, my lord. 

She sendB yoor jewels back, and bids me tell you 
She is not to be purohased by your gold. 

Lam. Then I will try some other way to win her. 
Pray, dost thou know Victorian ? 

JPVan. Yes, my lord ; 

I saw him at the jeweller's to-day. 

Lara. What was he doing there? 

Fran. I saw him buy 

A golden ring, that had a mby in it. 

Lara. Was there another like it? 

Fran. One so like it 

I conld not choose between them. 

Lara. It is well. 

To-morrow morning bring that ring to me. 
Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. [Exmnu. 

ScEXS TL-^A ttrt/d in Madrid. Enter CmmBA, foUowtd 6y 
mutieians, with a bagpg)€f guitarg^ and other inetrumente, 

ChUpa. Abemoncio Satanas ! and a plague on 
all lovers who ramble about at night drinking 
the elements, instead of sleeping quietly in their 
beds. Every dead man to his cemetery, say I ; 
and every friar to his monastery. Now, here's 
my master, Victorian, yesterday a cow-keeper, and 
to-day a gentleman; yesterday a student, and to- 
day a lover ; and I must be up later than the 
nightingale, for as the abbot sings so must the 
sacristan respond. Qod grant he may soon be 
married, for then shall all tins serenading cease. 
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Ay, many I marry ! many I Mother, wliat does 
marry mean? It means to spin, to bear children, 
and to weep, my daughter I And, of a truth, there 
is something more in matrimony than the wedding- 
ring. (2b the musidaTa.) And now, gentlemen, 
Paz vobiscum! as the ass said to the cabbages. 
Pray, walk this way ; and don't hang down your 
heads. It is no disgrace to have an old father and 
a ragged shirt. Now, look you, you are gentlemen 
who lead the life of crickets ; you enjoy hunger by 
day and noise by night. Yet, I beseech you, for 
this once be not loud, but pathetic ; for it is a 
serenade to a damsel in bed, and not to the Man 
in the Moon. Your object is not to arouse and 
terrify, but to soothe and bring lulling dreams. 
Therefore, each shall not play upon his instru- 
ment as if it were the only one in the universe, 
but gently, and with a certain modesty, according 
with the others. Pray, how may I call thy name, 
friend? 

First MuB. Oer6nimo Gil, at your service. 

Cfhiapa. Every tub smells of the wine that is in 
it. Pray, Oer6nimo, is not Saturday an unpleas- 
ant day with thee ? 

First Mus. Wbyso? 

Chiapa. Because I have heard it said that Sat- 
urday is an unpleasant day with those who have 
but one shirt. Moreover, I have seen thee at the 
tavern, and if thou canst run as fast as thou canst 
drink, I should like to hunt hares with thee. 
What instrument is that ? 

First Mus. An Aragonese bagpipe. 

(jhispa. Pray, art thou related to the bagpiper 
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of Bnjalance, who asked a maravedi for playing, 
and ten for leaving off ? 

Firat Mus. No, your honor. 

Chiapa, I am gkdof it. What other instm- 
ments have we ? 

Second and 7%ird Musicians. We play the 
bandurria. 

Chiapa. A pleasing instrument. And thou? 

I'ourthMus. The fife. 

Cfhispa. I like it ; it has a cheerful, soul-stirring 
sound, that soars up to my lady's window like the 
song of a swallow. And you others ? 

Other Mus* We are the singers, please your 
honor. 

Chispa. Ton are too many. Do you think we 
are going to sing mass in the cathedral of Cdrdova ? 
Four men can make but little use of one shoe, and 
I see not how you can all sing in one song. But 
follow me along the garden wall. That is the way 
my master oUmbs to the lady's window. It is by 
ihd Vicar's skirts that the Devil climbs into the 
belfry. Come, follow me, and make no noise. 

[Exeutit, 

ScKHX nL » PBBOiO0A*g chamber. She Mtandt at the cpen 

window, 

Prec How slowly through the lilac-scented air 
Descends the tranquil moon! Like thistle-down 
The vapory clouds float in the peaceful s^ ; 
And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shade 
The nightingales breathe out their souls in song. 
And hark! what songs of love, what soul-Uke 

sounds, 
Answer them from below I 
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Stan ol tlM mniiMr niglit I 

Far in 700 anm deept, 
Hide* hide tout goldBn ligbt I 

ShailMptI 
My lady ilMpt I 

Sleepal 

Moon of the toinnier night V 

Far down yon weatem iteepa, 

Sink, nnk in filTer li^ I 
Sheileepel 

My lady ileepa I 
Sleepal 

Wind of the — ™™^» night I 

Inhere yonder woodfatne cinapa^ 

Fold, fold thy pinions li^ I 
She ileepa I 

My lady aleepa I 
SleepsI 

Dreams of the snmmer night I 

TeU her, her lorer keepa 
Wateh I while in slomhen light 

She sleeps I 
My lady sleeps I 

Sleeps 1 

(JTnlrr ViCTOniAK hff tkt 60/cMf . ) 

Vict. Poor little dove I Thoa tremUast like n 

leaf! 
Prtc. I am so frighleiied! T ia for thee I 
tremble! 
I hate to hATe thee climb that wall by night ! 
Did wmoe see thee? 

Fict Nonet my loTe, but thoo. 
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Prec. *T is very dangerous ; and when thou art 
gone 
I chide myself for letting thee come here 
Thus stealthily by night. Where hast thou been ? 
Since yesterday I have no news from thee. 

Vict, Since yesterday I have been in Alcal&. 
Erelong the time will come, sweet Preoiosa, 
When that dull distance shall no more divide us ; 
And I no more shall scale thy wall by night 
To steal a kiss from thee, as I do now. 

Prec. An honest thief, to steal but what thou 
givest. 

Vict. And we shall sit together unmolested. 
And words of true love pass from tongue to 

tongue. 
As singing birds from one bough to another. 

Prec. That were a life to make time envious ! 
I knew that thou wouldst come to me to-night. 
I saw thee at the play. 

Vict. Sweet child of air ! 

Never did I behold thee so attired 
And garmented in beauty as to-night ! 
What hast thou done to make thee look so &ir ? 

Prec. Am I not always &ir? 

Vict. Ay, and so fair 

That I am jealous of all ejres that see thee, 
And wish tiiat they were blind. 

Prec. I heed them not ; 

When thou art present, I see none but thee ! 

Vict. There *8 nothing fair nor beautiful, but 
takes 
Something from thee, that nuikes it beautifuL 

Lins 14. That wen a life Indeed to make ttine envloaa ! 
Unelfi. I knew ttet tboa wookU* Tifltt me toHBifht 
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Pree. And yet ihoa leavest me for those dusty 
books. 

Vict* Thou comest between me and those books 
too often! 
I see thy face in eveiything I see I 
The paintings in the chapel wear thy looks, 
The canticles are changed to sarabands, 
And with the learned doctors of the schools 
I see thee dance cachuchas. 

Free* In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schools 
To-morrow morning. 

Vict. And with whom, I pray? 

Prec. A grave and reverend Cardinal, and his 
Grrace 
The Archbishop of Toledo. 

Vict. What mad jest 

Is this? 

Prec. It is no jest ; indeed it is not. 

Vict Prithee, explain thyself. 

Prec. Why, simply thus. 

Thou knowest the Pope has sent here into Spain 
To put a stop to dances on the stage. 

Vict. I have heard it whispered. 

Prec. Now the Cardinal, 

Who for this purpose comes, would fain behold 
With his own eyes these dances ; and the Arch- 
bishop 
Has sent for me — 

Vict. That thou mayest dance before them ! 
Now viva la cachucha I It will breathe 
The fire of youth into these gray old men I 
'T will be thy proudest conquest ! 

Prec Saving one. 
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And yet I fear these dances will be stopped. 
And Preciosa be once more a beggar. 

Vkt. The sweetest beggar that e'er asked for 
ahns; 
With such beseeching eyes, that when I saw thee 
I gave my heart away! 

Free. Dost thou remember 

When first we met? 

Vict. It was at Cdrdova, 

In the cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 
Under the orange trees, beside a fountain. 

Free T was Easter Sunday. The full-blos- 
somed trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with yrj. 
The priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 
And then anon the great cathedral bell. 
It was the elevation of the Host. 
We both of us fell down upon our knees, 
Under the orange boughs, and prayed together. 
I never had been happy till that moment. 

Vict. Thou blessed angel ! 

Prec And when thou wast gone 

I felt an aching here. I did not speak 
To any one that day. But from that day 
Bartolomj grew hateful unto me. 

Vict. Remember him no more. Let not his 
shadow 
Come between thee and me. Sweet Preciosa ! 
I loved thee even then, though I was silent ! 

Prec I thought I ne'er should see thy face 
again. 
Tl^ farewell had a sound of sorrow in it. 

Vict. That was the first sound in the song of 
love! 
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Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 

Free. That is my faith. Dost thou believe these 

warnings? 
Vict. So far as this. Our feelings and our 
thoughts 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 
As drops of rain fall into some dark well. 
And from below comes a scarce audible sound. 
So fall our thoughts into the dark Hereafter, 
And their mysterious echo reaches us. 

Prec. I have felt it so, but found no words to 
say it! 
I cannot reason ; I can only feel ! 
But thou hast language for all thoughts and feel- 
ings. 
Thou art a scholar ; and sometimes I think 
We cannot walk together in this world ! 
The distance that divides us is too great I 
Henceforth thy pathway lies among the stars ; 
I must not hold thee back. 

Vict. Thou litde sceptic ! 

Dost thou still doubt? What I most prize in 

woman 
Is her affections, not her intellect ! 
The intellect is finite ; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 
Compare me with the great men of the earth ; 
What am I ? Why, a pygmy among giants I 
But if thou lovest, — mark me ! I say lovest. 
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The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ! 
The world of the affections is thy world. 
Not that of man's ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy, 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart. 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
Is pnre. It cannot change nor hide its nature. 
But bums as brightly in a Grypsy camp 
As in a palace halL Art thou convinced ? 

Prec Yes, that I love thee, as the good love 
heaven; 
But not that I am worthy of that heaven. 
How shall I more deserve it ? 

Vict. Loving more. 

Prec, I cannot love thee more ; my heart is fulL 

Vid. Then let it overflow, and I will drink it, 
As in the summer-time the thirsty sands 
Drink the swift waters of the MansBanares, 
And still do thirst for more. 

A Watchman (in the street^. Ave Maria 
Purissima ! T is midnight and serene I 

Vict. Hear'st thou that cry ? 

Prec. It is a hateful sound. 

To scare thee from me I 

Vict. As the hunter's horn 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark of hounds 
The moor-fowl from his mate. 

Prec. P^y? do not go I 

Vict. I must away to Alcal& to-night. 
Think of me when I am away. 

Prec. Fear not I 

I have no thoughts that do not think of thee. 

Ub9 16b nrink flM iwlft wKtsn of a imnniiitH tomntt 
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Vict (jgiving her a ring)* And to remind thee 
of my love, take this ; 
A serpent, emblem of Eternity ; 
A ruby, — say, a drop of my heart's blood. 

Prec. It is an ancient saying, that the raby 
Brings gladness to the wearer, and preserves 
The heart pure, and, if laid beneath the pillow. 
Drives away evil dreams. But then, alas ! 
It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

VicU What convent of barefooted Carmelites 
Taught thee so much theology? 

Prec. (laying her hand upon his mouth'). 

Hush! hush! 
Good night ! and may all holy angels guard 
thee! 
Vict OrooA night ! good night I Thou art my 
guardian angell 
I have no other saint than thou to pray to ! 

{He descends by the balcony. ) 

Prec, Take care, and do not hurt thee. Art 

thou safe ? 
Vict. Qfrom the garden). Safe as my love for 
thee ! But art thou safe ? 
Others can climb a balcony by moonlight 
As well as I. Pray shut diy window dose ; 
I am jealous of the perfumed air of night 
That from this garden climbs to kiss thy lips. 
Prec. (throwing down her handkerchief). Thou 
silly child ! Take this to blind thine eyes. 
It is my benison ! 

Vict. And brings to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as the soft wind 
Wafts to the out-bound mariner the breath 
Of the beloved land he leaves behind. 
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Prec. Make not thy voyage long. 

Vict. To-morrow night 

Shall see me safe returned. Thou art the star 
To guide me to an anchorage. Good night I 
My beauteous star ! My star of love, good night ! 

Free. Good night ! 

Watchman (at a distance). Ave Maria Puns- 
simal 

Sam IV. —An itm on the road to Alcald. Bautaaab adeq^ on 

a bench. Enter Cbispa. 

Chi9pa. And here we are, half-way to Aloal&, 
between cocks and midnight Body o' me ! what 
an inn this is ! The lights out, and the landlord 
asleep. H0I& ! ancient Baltasar I 

Bal. (waking). Here I am. 

dhispa. Yes, there you are, like a one^yed Al- 
calde in a town without inhabitants. Bring a lighti 
and let me have supper. 

Bal. Where is your master? 

ChiBpa. Do not trouble yourself about him. We 
have stopped a moment to breathe our horses ; and, 
if he chooses to walk up and down in the open air, 
looking into the sky as one who hears it rain, that 
does not satisfy my hunger, you know. But be 
quii^ for I am in a hurrjs and every man stretches 
his legs according to the length of his coverlet. 
What have we here ? 

BaL (setting a light on the table). JStewed 
rabbit 

(Thiepa (eating). G>nscienoe of Portalq;re! 
Stewed kitten, you mean ! 

Bal. And a pitcher of Pedro Ximenes, with a 
roasted pear in it 
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Chi^pa (drinJcing). Ancient Baltasar, amigo ! 
You know how to cry wine and sell vinegar. I 
tell you this is nothing but Yinto Tinto of La 
Mancha, with a tang of the swine-skin. 

Bal. I swear to you by Saint Simon and Judas, 
it is all as I say. 

Chispd. And I swear to you by Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, that it is no such thing. Moreover, 
your supper is like the hidalgo's dinner, very little 
meat and a great deal of tablecloth. 

Bal. Ha! hal hal 

Chispa. And more noise than nuts. 

Bal. Ha ! ha I ha ! You must have your joke, 
Master Chispa. But shall I not ask Don Victo- 
rian in, to take a draught of the Pedro Ximenes ? 

Chispa. No; you might as well say, ''Don*t- 
you-want-some ? " to a dead man. 

Bal. Why does he go so often to Madrid ? 

Chispa. For the same reason that he eats no 
supper. He is in love. Were you ever in love, 
Baltasar? 

Bal. I was never out of it, good Chispa. It 
has been the torment of my life. 

Chispa. What! are you on fire, too, old hay- 
stack ? Why, we shall never be able to put you 
out. 

Vict, (withoiti). Chispa! 

Chispa. Go to bed, Pero Grollo, for the cocks 
are crowing. 

Vict £a! Chispa! Chispa! 

Chispa. Ea ! Sellor. Come with me, ancient 
Baltasar, and bring water for the horses. I will 
pay for the supper to-morrow. [ExennL 
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ScfBHB v. — ViCTOBiAir'B chambers at AleaJUU Htfouto adup 
in an orm-cAatr. Hib awakes slawljf. 



Hyp. I must have been asleep ! ay, sound asleep I 
And it was all a dream. O sleep, sweet sleepl 
Whatever form ihoa takest, ihou art fair, 
Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
Out of Oblivion's well, a healing draught! 
The candles have burned low ; it must be late. 
Where can Victorian be ? Like Fray Carrillo, 
The only place in which one cannot find him 
Is his own cell. Here 's his guitar, that seldom 
Feeb the caresses of its master's hand. 
Open thy silent lips, sweet instrument I 
And make dull midnight merry with a song. 

(He plays and sings.) 

Padie Ftandaool 
Findre Franoiaoo t 
What do yon want of Psdre EranoiBOO ? 
Here is a pretty young maidftn 
Who wants to oonf ess her sins I 
Open the door and let her oome in, 
I will shziye her of eyeiy sin. 

{Enter Victobiak.) 

Vict. Padre Hypolito I Padre Hypolito ! 

Syp* What do yon want of Padre Hypolito ? 

Vict* Come, shrive me straight ; for, if love be 
a sin, 
I am the greatest sinner that doth live. 
I will confess the sweetest of all crimes, 
A maiden wooed and won. 

Syp. The same old tale 

Of the old woman in the chimney-comer, 
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Who, while the pot boils, says, ^ Come here, my 

child; 
I '11 tell thee a story of my wedding-day." 

Vict. Nay, listen, for my heart is full ; so full 
That I must speak. 

Hyp. Alas ! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play ; the curtain 
fiises to solemn music, and lo I enter 
The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne ! 

Vict. Nay, like the Sibyl's volumes, thou shouldst 
say; 
Those that remained, after the six were burned, 
Being held more precious than the nine together. 
But listen to my tale. Dost thou remember 
The Gypsy girl we saw at C6rdova 
Dance die Bomalis in the market-place ? 

Hyp. Thou meanest Preciosa. 

VicL Ay, the same. 

Thou knowest how her image haunted me 
Long after we returned to Alcal&. 
She 's in Madrid. 

Hyp. I know it. 

Vict. And I 'm in love. 

Hyp. And therefore in Madrid when thou 
shouldst be 
In Alcal&. 

Vict. Oh pardon me, my friend. 
If I so long have kept this secret from thee ; 
But silence is the charm that guards such treas- 
ures. 
And, if a word be spoken ere the time. 
They sink again, they were not meant for us. 

Hyp. Alas I alas ! I see thou art in love. 
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Loya keepB the cold out better than a cloak. 

It aerves for food and raiment. Give a Spaniard 

His mass, his oUa, and his Dofia Luisa — 

Thon knowest the proverb. But pray tell me, 

lover, 
How speeds thy wooing? Is the maiden coy ? 
Write her a song, beginning with an Ave ; 
Sing as the monk sang to the Virgin Mary, 

Ave ! cujus oaloem dare 
Nee eentenni canwnendare 
Sciret Seraph studio I 

VicL Fray, do not jestl This is no time for it! 
I am in earnest I 

Htfp. Seriously enamored ? 

What, ho ! The Primus of gieat Alcal& 
Enamored of a Gypsy ? Tell me franUy, 
How meanest thou? 

Vict* I mean it honestly. 

Syp. Surely thou wilt not marry her I 

VicL Why not? 

Syp. She was betrothed to one Bartolomj, 
If I remember rightly, a young Grypsy 
Who danced with her at Cordova. 

VicL They quarrelled, 

And so the matter ended. 

Sjfp* But in truth 

Thou wilt not marry her. 

Via. In truth I wiU. 

The angels sang in heaven when she was bom I 
She is a precious jewel I have found 
Among the filth and rubbish of the world. 
1 11 stoop for it ; but when I wear it here. 
Set on my forehead like the morning star. 
The world may wonder, but it will not laugh* 
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Hyp. If thou wear'st nothing else upon thy fore- 
head, 
'T will be indeed a wonder. 

Vict. Out upon thee 

With thy unseasonable jests I Pray tell me, 
Is there no virtue in the world? 

Hyp, Not much. 

What, think'st thou, is she doing at this moment ; 
Now, while we speak of her? 

VicL She lies asleep, 

And from her parted lips her gentle breath 
Comes like the fragrance from the lips of flowers. 
Her tender limbs are still, and on her breast 
The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep, 
Rises and falls with the soft tide of dreams, 
Like a light barge safe moored. 

Hyp. Which means, in prose. 

She 's sleeping with her mouth a little open ! 

VicU Oh, would I had the old magician's glass 
To see her as she lies in child-like sleep I 

Hyp. And wouldst thou renture? 

Vict. Ay, indeed I would I 

Hyp. Thou art courageous. Hast thou e'er 
reflected 
How much lies hidden in that one word, now f 

Vict. Yes ; all the awful mystery of Life ! 
I oft have thought, my dear HypoUto, 
That could we, by some spell of magic, change 
The world and its inhabitants to stone, 
In the same attitudes they now are in. 
What fearful glances downward might we cast 
Into the hollow chasms of human life ! 
What groups should we behold about the death- 
bed. 
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Putting to ahame the group of Niobe I 
What joyful welcomes, and wliat sad &iewell8 1 
What stony tears in those congealed eyes I 
What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks I 
What bridal pomps, and what funereal shows ! 
What foes, like gladiators, fierce and struggling ! 
What lovers with their marble lips together ! 

Hyp. Ay, there it is ! and, if I were in love. 
That is the very point I most should dread. 
This magic glass, these magic spells of thine. 
Might tell a tale were better left untold. 
For instance, they might show us thy fair cousin. 
The Lady Yiolante, bathed in tears 
Of love and anger, like the maid of Colchis, 
Whom thou, another faithless Argonaut, 
Having won that golden fleece, a woman's love, 
Desertest for this Glaucd. 

Vict. Hold thy peace I 

She cares not for me. She may wed another. 
Or go into a convent, and, thus dying. 
Marry Achilles in the Elysian Fields. 
Hyp. (rising"). And so, good night I Grood 
morning, I should say. 

(Clock strikeB tkrm.) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous mace of Time 

Knocks at the golden portals of the day ! 

And so, once more, good night I We 'U speak 

more largely 
Of Preciosa when we meet again. 
Qet thee to bed, and the magician. Sleep, 
Shall show her to thee, in his magic glass, 
In all her loveliness. Good night ! [ExU. 

Vict. Good night I 
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But not to bed ; for I must read awhile. 

{Tkrow8 htnuelfinto the arm^^hair which Htpouto has l^ and 
lags a large book open ^pon hie hneee,) 

Must read, or sit in revery and watch 
The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the idle searshore of the mind ! 
Visions of Fame ! that once did visit me, 
Making night glorious with your smile, where axe 

ye? 
Oh, who shall give me, now that ye are gone. 
Juices of those immortal plants diat bloom 
Upon Olympus, making us immortal 7 
Or teach me where that wondrous mandrake grows 
Whose magic root, torn from the earth with 

groans. 

At midnight hour, can scare the fiends away. 
And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 
I have the wish, but want the will, to act ! 
Souls of great men departed I Ye whose words 
Have come to light from the swift river of Time, 
Like Boman swords found in the Tagus' bed, 
Where is the strength to wield the arms ye bore ? 
From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Beflected shines the eternal light of Truth, 
As from a mirror I All the means of action — 
The shapeless masses, the materials — 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and dear. 
That fire is genius ! The rude peasant sits 
At evening in his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the walL 
The son of genius comes, foot-sore with travel* 
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And begs a shelter from the indement night. 

He takes the charcoal from the peasant's hand. 

And, bj the magic of his touch at once 

Transfigured, all its hidden virtues shine, 

And, in the eyes of the astonished down. 

It gleams a diamond I Even thus transformed, 

Rude popular traditions and old tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 

Of some poor, housdess, homdess, wandering bard. 

Who had but a night's lodging for his pains. 

But there are brighter dreams than those of Fame, 

Which are the dreams of Love ! Out of the heart 

Bises the bright ideal of these dreams. 

As from some woodland fount a spirit rises 

And sinks again into its silent deeps, 

Ere the enamored knight can touch her robe I 

T is this ideal that the soul of man. 

Like the enamored knight beside the fountain. 

Waits for upon the margin of Life's stream ; 

Waits to behold her rise from the dark waters. 

Clad in a mortal shape I Alas I how many 

Must wait in yain I The stream flows evermore, 

But from its silent deeps no spirit rises I 

Yet I, bom under a propitious star. 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 

Yes I she is ever with me. I can fed, 

Here, as I sit at midnight and alone. 

Her gentle breathing ! on my breast can fed 

The pressure of her head I God's benison 

Best ever on it I Close those beauteous eyes. 

Sweet Sleep! and all the flowers that bloom at 

night 
With balmy lips breathe in her ears my name ! 

(jOradualljf tink* a$Uq>») 
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ACT n. 



Amqeucjl, 

Prec. Why will yoa go so soon? Stay yet 
awhile. 
The poor too often torn away imbeard 
From hearts that shut against them with a toond 
That will be heard in hearen. Pray, tell me moc« 
Of yoor adTersities. Keep nothing from me. 
What is your landlord's name ? 

Ang. The Comt of Lara. 

Prec. The Coont of Lara? Oh, beware that 

Mistrust his pity, — hold no parley with him! 
And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold. 

Ang. Yoa know him, then t 

Prec As modi 

As any woman may, and yet be pore. 
As yoa would keep yoar name without a Memish, 
Beware of him ! 

Ang. Alas ! what can I do? 

I cannot choose my friends. Each word of kind- 

ness. 
Come whence it may, is welcome to the poor. 

Prtc. Make me your friend. A girl so young 
and fair 
Should have no friends bnt those of her own lex. 
What is your name ? 

Ang. Angelica. 

Prfc. That name 
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Was given you, that you might be an angel 
To her who bore you I When your infant smile 
Made her home Paradise, you were her angeL 
Oh, be an angel still ! She needs that smile. 
So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 
No one can harm you ! I am a poor girl. 
Whom chance has taken from the public streets. 
I have no other shield than mine own virtue. 
That is the charm which has protected me ! 
Amid a thousand perils, I have worn it 
Here on my heart ! It is my guardian angeL 

Ang. (rising^* I thank you for this counsel, 
dearest lady. 

Prec* Thank me by following it. 

Ang. Indeed I will. 

Prec Pray, do not go. I have much more to 
say. 

Ang. My mother is alone. I dare not leave 
her. 

Prec Some other time, then, when we meet 
again. 
You must not go away with words alone. 

(Qive» her a pwne.) 

Take this. Would it were more. 

Ang. I thank you, lady. 

Prec. No thanks. To-morrow come to me again. 
I dance to-night, — perhaps for the last time. 
But what I gain, I promise shall be yours. 
If that can save you from the Count of Lara. 

Ang. Oh, my dear lady I how shall I be grateful 
For so much kindness ? 

Preo. I deserve no thanks. 

Thank Heaven, not me. 
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Ang. Both Heaven and yoo. 

Prtc. FareweH 

Bemember that yoa oome again to-morrow. 

Ang. I wilL And may the Bleoied Viigin 
goaxd yon^ 
And aU good angels. [MaiL 

Pr^. liay they goaxd thee too» 

And aU the poor ; for they have need of angels. 
Now bring me, dear Dolores, my hasgniHa, 
My richest maja dress, — my dancing dress, 
And my most precious jewels I Biake me look 
Fairer than night e'er saw me I I Ve a priae 
To win this day, worthy of Pteoiosa I 

(Altar Bblitbaji GaiTSAoa) 

Crvau Ave Maria I 

Prec* O God I my eril genhisl 

What seekest thoa here to-day? 

Cms. Thyself, — my ehild. 

Prtc What is thy will with me? 

CVus. GoUt goldl 

Prec. I gave thee yesterday ; I have no more. 

CruM. The gold of the Bosn^ — give me his 
goldl 

Prec. I gaye the last in charity to4ay* 

Cms. That is a foolish lie. 

Prte. It is the tmtk 

Crut. Curses upon thee I Thoa art not my 
ohildl 
Hast thoa giTen gold away, and not to me ? 
Not to thy father ? To whom, then ? 

Prtc. To 

Who needs it more. 

Cms. No one can need H 
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Pree. Th<m art not poor. 

Cruz. What, I, who Inrk about 

In dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes ; 
I, who am housed worse than the galley slave ; 
I, who am fed worse than the kennelled hound ; 
I, who am dothed in rags, — Beltran Cruzado, — 
Not poor I 

Prec. Thou hast a stout heart and strong hands. 
Thou canst supply thy wants ; what wouldst thou 
more? 

Cruz* The gold of the Busn£ ! give me his goldl 

Prec* Beltran Cruzado I hear me once for alL 
I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 
I gave it to thee freely, at all times. 
Never denied thee ; never had a wish 
But to fulfil thine own. Now go in peace I 
Be merciful, be patient, and erelong 
Thou shalt have more. 

Cruz. And if I have it not, 

Thou shalt no longer dwell here in rich chambers. 
Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food. 
And live in idleness ; but go with me, 
Dance the Bomalis in the public streets. 
And wander wild again o'er field and fell ; 
For here we stay not long. 

Prec. What I march again ? 

Cruz. Ay, with all speed. I hate the crowded 
town! 
I cannot breathe shut up within its gates I 
Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 
The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet. 
And no walls but the far-off mountain-tops. 
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Then I am tree and stroog 

Beltraa Cnuado, Count of Hm Cal^! 

Prtc. God speed thee oo thy mudkl — I ca 
not gow 

Cntt. Remenber who I am, ami who tho« ait 
Be silent and obey ! Yet one thing ■Hxe. 
Bariolom^ Romin — 

Prtc. iyciik tmoil<m). Oh. I heMch Aee! 
If my obedienee and hlanwleM lif e^ 
If my humility and awek snbmimicm 
In all thinjTs hithertOi ean moiY in thee 
One f eelini: of oixnfafisioci ; if tho« mrt 
IndMd mT father* and 
l>ne kx^ of hfr who Kve 
Thai d.'oh remind thdf of hfr. \tt n pial 
In mr Keh^\ vho am a irtr^ 
T«v fr« i-W to ^psii^ and o.-^ n.t f : 
Tt^ wy^i thai man ! I am afraji ii 
1 .i.*^ n.-^ k vr hht ! Oa jl} kniw^ I hc^ 
T<^ iu«r tK-" rvu(4ft^(^. n.*e o« jl 

\ ^- Tv.li i««^*r Uvy hf*^ n. tbf crtmi rirr 

IV ^•^ ^ ..| ii«. nn; tn.rl. 

V ^t.***.*!! I -f t*- 4«t thA^ 

^{..- •>... ,%fv <tw «%• .'LH-i*^ ^ T d/». 



? • 
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ScBifB n. — ^ room in the Abchbishop's Palace. T%e Aboh- 

BISHOP and a Cabddcal seated. 

Arch. Knowing how near it touched the public 
morals, 
And that our age is grown corrupt and rotten 
By such excesses, we have sent to Borne, 
Beseeching that his Holiness would aid 
In curing the gross surfeit of the time. 
By seasonable stop put here in Spain 
To boll-fights and lewd dances on the stage. 
All this you know. 

Card. Know and approve. 

Arch. And further, 

That, by a mandate from his Holiness, 
The first have been suppressed. 

Card. I trust forever. 

It was a cruel sport 

Arch. A barbarous pastime. 

Disgraceful to the land that calls itself 
Most Catholic and Christian. 

Card. Yet the people 

Murmur at this ; and, if the public dances 
Should be condemned upon too slight occasion. 
Worse iUs might follow than the ills we cure. 
As Panem et Circenses was the cry 
Among the Boman populace of old. 
So Pan y Toroa is the cry in Spain. 
Hence I would act advisedly herein ; 
And therefore have induced your Ghraoe to see 
These national dances, ere we interdict them. 
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(EnUra ServamL) 

Serv. The dancing-girl, and with her the musi- 
cians 
Your Grace was pleased to order, wait without 
Arch. Bid them come in. Now shall your eyes 
behold 
In what angelic, jet yoluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony. 

(Pilfer P&BOiosA, with a mmuU thrown over her head. She ad-- 
vancu eiowly, in modeet^ half '•timid attitude,) 

Card* (aside). Oh, what a fair and minister- 
ing angel 
Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman fell I 

Prec (kmeding before the Aschbishop). I 
have obeyed the order of your Grraoe. 
If I intrude upon your better hours, 
I proffer this excuse, and here beseech 
Your holy benediction. 

Arch. May Gt>d bless thee. 

And lead thee to a better life. Arise. 

Card, (aside). Her acts are modest, and her 
words discreet ! 
I did not look for this I Come hither, child. 
Is thy name Preciosa ? 

Prec Thus I am called. 

Card. That is a Gypsy name. Who is thy 
father? 

Prec. Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cal^ 

Arch. I have a dim remembrance of that man ; 
He was a bold and reckless character, 
A sun-burnt Ishmael ! 

Card. Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days ? 
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Prec. Yes ; by the Dane's side 

My childhood passed. I can remember still 
The river, and the mountains capped with snow ; 
The villages, where, yet a little child, 
I told the traveller's fortune in the street ; 
The smuggler's horse, the brigand and the shep- 
herd; 
The march across the moor ; the halt at noon ; 
The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 
The forest where we slept ; and, further bade, 
As in a dream or in some former life, 
Gardens and palace walls. 

Arch. 'T is the Alhambra, 

Under whose towers the Gypsy camp was pitched. 
But the time wears ; and we would see thee dance. 

Prec Your Grace shall be obeyed. 

(She loffB oMe her nuuiHSa* The mutic of the eaehud^ is played, 
and the dance begins. The Abchbibhop and the Gabdikal 
look on with gravity and an occasional frown ; then make signs to 
eacA other ; and, as the dance continues, become more and mors 
pleased and excited; and at length rise from their seats, throes 
their caps in the air, and applaud vehemently as the scene doses, ) 

Scene IIL — The Prado, A long avenue of trees leading to the 
gate of Atodnau On the rigjht the dome and spires of a convent. 
A fountain. Evening. Don Carlos and Htfouto meeting. 

Don C. HoU I good evening, Don Hypolito. 

Hyp. And a good evening to my friend, Don 
Carlos. 
Some lucky star has led my steps this way. 
I was in search of you. 

Don C. Command me alwajrs. 

Hyp. Do you remember, in Quevedo's Dreams, 
The miser, who, upon the Day of Judgment, 
Asks if his money-bags would rise ? 
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Dan C. I do ; 

Bat wbmt of that ? 

Sjfp. I ftin that wretched man. 

Dan C* Yon mean to tell me youn have riaen 
empty? 

Hjfp. And amen I said my Cid Campeador. 

Dan C. Pny* how much need yon? 

Hyp. Some half -doaen ooneea, 

Whidi, with doe interest — 

Dan C. (gmng hi$ puru). What* am I a 
Jew 
To pat my moneys oat at asoiy ? 
Here is my parse. 

By p. Thank yoa. A pretty parse. 

Made by the hand of some fair MadrileSa ; 
Perhaps a keepsake. 

Dan C. No, 't is at yoor senrioe. 

Hyp* Thank yoa again. Lie there, good Chiy- 
sostom. 
And with thy golden month remind me often, 
I am the debtor of my friend. 

Dan C. Bat tell me, 

Come yoa to-day from Alcal4? 

Hyp. This moment. 

Dan C. And pray, how fares the brave Victo- 
rian? 

Hyp. Indifferent well ; that is to say, not welL 
A damsel has ensnared him with the glaacea 
Of her dark, roving eyes, as herdsmen catch 
A steer of Andalusia with a laao. 
He is in love. 

Dan C And is it faring ill 
Tobeinkve? 
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Bjfp. In his case very ilL 

Don a Whyso? 

Syp* For many reasons, first and f oremoBti 
Beoanse he is in love with an ideal ; 
A creatnie of his own imagination ; 
A child of air ; an echo of his heart ; 
And, like a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts I 

Don C A common thing with poets. But who 
is 
This floating lily ? For, in fine, some woman. 
Some living woman, — not a mere ideal, — 
Must wear the outward sembbmce of his thought. 
Who is it? Tell me. 

Syp* Well, it is a woman! 

But, look you, from the coffer of his heart 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn her, 
As pious priests adorn some favorite saint 
With gems and gold, until at length she gleams 
One blaze of glory. Without these, you know. 
And the priest's benediction, 't is a dolL 

Don C. Well, welll who is this doll? 

Syp. Why, who do you think? 

Don C> His cousin Violante. 

Syp. Ghiess again. 

To ease his laboring heart, in the last storm 
He threw her overboard, with all her ingots. 

Don C I cannot guess ; so teU me who it is. 

Eyp. Not L 

Don G. Why not? 

Hyp* (mytterioudy'). Why? Because Mari 
Franca 
Was married four leagues out of Salamanca I 

Don C Jesting aside, who is it ? 
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Sjfp. Preciosa. 

Don (7. Impossible ! The Count of Lara tells 
me 
Slie is not yirtaous. 

Syp. Did I say she was 7 

The Boman Emperor Claudius had a wife 
Whose name was Messalina, as I think; 
Valeria Messalina was her name. 
But hist ! I see him yonder through the trees, 
Walking as in a dream* 

Don C. He comes this way. 

Hyp* It has been truly said by some wise man. 
That money, grief, and love cannot be hidden. 

(^Rter ViOTOSiAH myroitf.) 

YifA. Where'er thy step has passed is holy 
ground I 
These groves are sacred ! I behold thee waUdng 
Under these shadowy trees, where we have walked 
At evening, and I feel thy presence now ; 
Feel that the place has taken a charm from thee. 
And is forever hallowed. 

Hyp. Mark him well I 

See how he strides away with lordly air, 
Like that odd guest of stone, that grim Com- 
mander 
Who comes to sup with Juan in the play. 

Dim C. What ho I Victorian I 

Hyp. Wilt thou sup with us ? 

Vict* Hol& ! amigos I Faith, I did not see yoo. 
How fares Don Carlos? 

Don C At your service ever. 

Vict. How is that young and green-eyed Gadi- 
tana 
That you both wot of ? 
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Dan G* Ay, soft, emerald eyesi 

She liaB gone back to Cadiz. 

Hyp. Ay de mf I 

Vid. Yoa are much to blame for letting her go 
back. 
A pretty girl ; and in her tender eyes 
Jnst that soft shade of green we sometimes see 
In evening skies. 

Hyp. Bat, speaking of green eyes. 

Are thine green ? 

TvA. Not a whit. Why so ? 

Hyp. I think 

The slightest shade of green would be 
For thoa art jealons. 

Vkt. No, I am not ]< 

Hyp. Thou shonldst be. 

Vict. Wixs'i 

Hyp. Becaose thou art in love. 

And Uiey who are in love are always jealons. 
Therefore thou shonldst be. 

Via. Marry, is that all ? 

Farewell ; I am in haste. Farewell, Don Carlos. 
Thou sayest I should be jealous ? 

Hyp. Ay, in truth 

I fear there is reason. Be upon thy guard. 
I hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 
Lays siege to the same oitadeL 

Vict. Indeed I 

Then he will have his labor for his pains. 

Hyp. He does not think so, and Don Carlos 
tells me 
He boasts of his suooess. 

Vict. How *s this, Don Carlos 7 
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Don C. Some hints of it I heard from his own 
lips. 
He spoke but lightly of the lady's virtue, 
As a gay man might speak, 

Vkt. Death and damnation 1 

I '11 cut his lying tongue out of his mouth. 
And throw it to my dog ! But, no, no, no ! 
This cannot be. You jest, indeed you jest. 
Trifle with me no more. For otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, farewell ! 

[ExU, 

Hyp. Now what a coil is here I The Avenging 
Child 
Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death, 
And the great Moor Calaynos, when he rode 
To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 
Were nothing to him I O hot-headed youth I 
But come ; we will not follow. Let us join 
The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 
We shall find merrier company ; I see 
The Marialonzos and the Almavivas, 
And fifty fans, that beckon me already. [ExeunL 

ScBNE IV. ~ Pbkciosa's chamber. She is sitting, with a hook in 
her handy near a table, on which are flowers* A bird singing in 
its cage. The Couvr ov Lasjl enters behind wqferceived. 

Prec. (reads). 

All are sleeping, weary heart I 
Thou, thou only sleepless art ! 

Heigho ! I wish Victorian were here. 

I know not what it is makes me so restless ! 

{The bird sings.) 

Thou little prisoner with thy motley coat, 
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That from thy vaulted, wiiy dungeon singest, 
Like thee I am a captive, and, like thee, 
I have a gentle jailer. Lack-arday I 

All are sleeping, weaxy heart I 
Hioo, ihoa only sleepless art I 
All this throbbing, all this aching, 
ETermore shall keep thee wakings 
For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinketh ever of its smart I 



Thon speakest truly, poet I and m< 
More hearts are breaking in this world of ours 
Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their flight, do they take root, 
And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 
Who hears the falling of the forest leaf 7 
Or who takes note of every flower that dies ? 
Heigho I I wish Victorian would come. 
Dolores I 

{Tumt to lay down her book^ amiperce i v €§ the Gouirr.) 

Hal 
Lara. Seftora, pardon me I 

Prec. How 's this ? Dolores I 
Lara. Pardon me — 

Prec. Dolores I 

Lara. Be not alarmed ; I found no one in wait- 
ing. 
If I have been too bold — 
Prec. (turning her back upon him). You are 
too bold I 
Retire ! retire, and leave me I 
Lara. My dear lady, 
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First hear me ! I beseech yon, let me speak I 
'T is for your good I come. 

Prec. (turning toward him mth indignalion)* 
Begone! begone I 
You are the Coont of Lava, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors 
Blush on their tombs I Is it Castilian honor, 
Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Upon a friendless girl, to do her wrong? 
Oh shame ! shame I shame I that you, a nobleman, 
Should be so little noble in your thoughts 
As to send jewek here to win my love, 
And think to buy my honor with your gold I 
I have no words to tell you how I scorn you I 
Begone I The sight of you is hateful to me I 
Begone, I say I 

Lara. Be calm ; I will not harm yon* 

Prec. Because you dare not. 

Lara. I dare anything I 

Therefore beware I You are deceived in me. 
In this false world, we do not always know 
Who are our friends and who our enemies. 
We all have enemies, and all need friends* 
Even you, foir Preciosa, here at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 

Prec. If to this 

I owe the honor of the present visit, 
You might have spared the coming. Having 

spoken. 
Once more I beg you, leave me to myseH 

Lara. I thought it but a friendly part to tell you 
What strange reports are current here in town. 
For my own self, I do not credit them ; 
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Bat there are many who, not knowing yon, 
Will lend a readier ear. 

JPrec, There was no need 

That yon should take upon yourself the duty 
Of telling me these tales. 

Lara. Malicious tongues 

Are ever busy with your name. 

Prec. Alas! 

I 've no protectors. I am a poor girl. 
Exposed to insults and unfeeling jest. 
They wound me, yet I cannot shield myself. 
I give no cause for these reports. I live 
Retired ; am visited by none. 

Lara. By none ? 

Oh, then, indeed, you are much wronged I 

Prec. How mean you ? 

Lara. Nay, nay ; I will not wound your gentle 
soul 
By the report of idle tales. 

Prec Speak out 1 

What are these idle tales ? You need not spare 
me. 

Lara. I will deal frankly with you. Pardon 
me; 
This window, as I think, looks toward the street, 
And this into the Prado, does it not ? 
In yon high house, beyond the garden wall, — 
Yon see the roof there just above the trees, — 
There lives a friend, who told me yesterday. 
That on a certain night, — be not offended 
If I too plainly speak, — he saw a man 
Climb to your chamber window. You are silent t 
I would not blame you, being young and fair~-> 
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{lU tru» to 0wtbrae$ kgr. 8kt ttarU haek^ ami drmm • 

Prec. Bewftre ! bewmfe I I am a Gypsj giri I 
Lay not jour hand upon me. One ftep nearer 
And I wiUstrikel 

Lara. Pray yon, pat np that dagger. 

Fear not 

Prec. 1 do not fear. I haTe a heart 
In whoee strength I can trust 

Lara. Listen to me. 

I oome here as your friend, — I am your friend,^ 
And by a single word can put a slop 
To all those idle tales, and make your name 
Spotless as lilies are. Here on my knees, 
Fair Preciosa I on my knees I swear, 
I lore yon even to madness, and that lore 
Has driven me to break the rules of custom. 
And force myself unasked into your presence. 

(VicronAV mUn btkimi.) 

Prec. Rise, Count of Lara! That is not the 
place 
For such as you are. It becomes you not 
To kneel before me. I am strangely moTed 
To see one of your rank thus low and humbled ; 
For your sake I wiU put aside all anger. 
All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
In gentleness, as most becomes a woman. 
And as my heart now prompts me. I no move 
Will hate you, for all hate is painful to me. 
But if, without offending modesty 
And that resenre which is a woman*s glory, 
I may speak freely, I wiU teach my heart 
To lore you. 
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Larti. O sweet angel ! 

Prec. Ay, in tmih. 

Far better than you love yoorself or me. 

Lara. Grive me some sign of this, — the slight- 
est token. 
Let me but kiss your hand I 

Prec. Nay, oome no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not I Be not deceived I 
The love wherewith I love you is not such 
As you wotdd offer me. For you oome here 
To take from me the only thing I have. 
My honor. You are wealthy, you have friends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happiness ; but I 
Am poor, and friendless, having but one treasure. 
And you would take that from me, and for what ? 
To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
What you would most despise. Oh, sir, such love. 
That seeks to harm me, cannot be true love. 
Indeed it cannot. But my love for yon 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 
It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 
Your earthly passion, your unchaste desires, 
And bids you look into your heart, and see 
How you do wrong that better nature in you. 
And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara. I swear to you, 

I wotdd not harm you ; I would only love you. 
I would not take your honor, but restore it. 
And in return I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love me, 
As you confess you do, oh, let me thus 
With this embrace — 
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Vict, (ruahing fmoari). Hold I lioldl lUs 
ia too mQclL 
What means this outrage? 

Lara. First, what right haire yoa 

To question thus a nobleman of Spain ? 

Vict. I too am noble, and yoa are no mote I 
Oat of my sight I 

Lara. Are yoa the master here ? 

Vict. Ay, here and elsewhere, when the wrong 
of others 
Gives me the rightl 

Prec (to Laba). Oo ! I beseech yoo, go I 

Vict. I shaU have business with yoo, Coont, 
anonl 

Lara. Yon cannot come too soon I [jul 

Prec. Viotorianl 

Oh, we haTe been betrayedl 

Via. Ha! hal betrayedl 

T is I have been betrayed, not we 1 — not we! 

Prec. Dost ihoa imagine — 

Vict. I imagine notiiing ; 

I see how 't is thoa whilest the time away 
When I am gone ! 

Prec Oh, speak not in that tone! 

It wonnds me deeply. 

Vict. *T was not meant to flatter. 

Prec. Too well ihoa knowest the presence of 
that man 
Is hateful to me 1 

Viet. Yet I saw thee stand 

And listen to him, when he told his lore. 

Prtc. I did not heed his words. 

Vict. Indeed thoa didst, 

And answersdst them with love. 
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Prec. Hadat thoa heard all — 

Vi^* I heard enough. 

Prec. Be not so angry with me. 

Vict. I am not angry ; I am very calm. 

Prec. If thou wilt let me speak — 

Vict. Nay, say no more. 

I know too much already. Thou art false I 
I do not like these QypBj marriages I 
Where is the ring I gave thee ? 

Prec In my casket 

Vict. There let it rest I I would not have thee 
wear it : 
I thought thee spotless, and thou art polluted I 

Prec. I call the Heavens to witness — 

Vict. Nay, nay, nay I 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips I 
They are forsworn I 

Prec. Victorian ! dear Victorian I 

Vict. I gave up all for thee ; myself, my fame, 
My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul I 
And thou hast been my ruin I Now, go on 1 
Laugh at my folly with thy paramour, 
And, sitting on the Count of Lara's knee. 
Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian was I 

{He comU her from him and ruthu out.) 

Prec And this from thee I 

(Some elo998,] 
QoKKK Y. — The Couwr of Laba'b roraw. Enter the Comn. 

Lara. There 's nothing in this world so sweet 
as love, 
And next to love the sweetest thing is hate I 
I 've learned to hate, and therefore am revenged. 
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A BiUy girl to pl»y the prude with ma I 
The fire that I haTe kindled -— 

{Enter FftAxcsoa) 

Well, FraaoiaoiH 
What tidings from Don Juan ? 

F'ran. Good, my lotd ; 

He will be present. 

Lar€L And the Duke of Lermoe ? 

Jf'ran. Was not at home. 

LiMTO* How with the rest 7 

Fran. I 're found 

The men you wanted. They wiU all be there* 
And at the giren signal raise a whirlwind 
Of snoh discordant noises, that the danoe 
Must cease for lack of music 

Lara. Bravely done. 

Ah ! little dost thou dream, sweet Predosa, 
What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not 

dose 
Thine eyes this night I Gire me my cloak and 
sword. V 



BiAif amd HrrouTa 

Vict. Oh shame I Oh shame ! Why do I walk 

abroad 
By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks mOi 
And voices, and familiar sights and sounds 
Cry, *" Hide thyself 1 ** Oh what a thin partitioo 
Dc^ shut out from the curious world the knowl^ 

edge 
Of evfl deeds that have been done in darkness ! 
Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are win> 

dows. 
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Throngh which all eyes seem gazing. Every face 
Ebcpresses some Buspioion of my shame. 
And in derision seems to smile at me ! 

Syp. Did I not caution thee ? Did I not tell 
thee 
I was but half persuaded of her virtue ? 

Vict. And yet, Hypolito, we may be wrong, 
We may be over-hasly in condemning ! 
The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 

Syp* And therefore is she cursed, loving him. 

Vict She does not love him I 'T is for gold I 
for gold ! 

Syp. Ay, but remember, in the pubUo streets 
He shows a golden ring the Gypsy gave him, 
A serpent with a ruby in its moutii. 

Vict. She had that ring from me I Qod I she 
is false I 
But I will be revenged I The hour is passed* 
Where stays the coward ? 

Byp. Nay, he is no coward ; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a coward. 
I 've seen him play with swords ; it is his pastime. 
And therefore be not over-confident. 
He 'U task thy skill anon. Look, here he comes. 

(Enter Laba followed 6y Fhakguco. ) 

Lara. Good evening, gentlemen. 
Syp. Good evening. Count. 

Lara. I trust I have not kept you long in wait- 
ing. 

Vict. Not long, and yet too long. Are you pre- 
pared? 
Lara. I am. 
Jlyp. It grieves me much to see this quarrel 
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Between you, gentlemen* Is there no wij 

Left open to aooord thiB diff erenoe. 

But yon most make one with your swoide? 

VkU No I none ! 

I do entreat thee, dear Hypolito, 
Stand not between me and my foe. Too long 
Onr tongoee have qpoken. Let these tongues of 

steel 
End onr debate. Upon your gnaid. Sir Coant 

(VmaJigkL YKnamAM dUonutlmCofnn.) 

Toor life is mine ; and what shaU now withhold 



BVom sending yoor vile sool to its aoooont? 

Lara* Strike! strike! 

VieL Yon are disarmed. I will not kill yon. 
I wiU not murder yon. Take up your sword* 

(IkASCBOO katid$ tMt Covxr Au iword, mud Htvouio Mlir. 

Byp. Enoughl Let it end herel The Count of 



Has shown himself a braye man, and Vieloffiaa 

A generous one, as erer. Now be friends. 

Put up your swords; for, to speak ftanUy to 

you. 
Tour oanse of quarrel is too slight a thing 
To more you to extremes. 

Lara. lam eootent 

I sought no quarreL A few hasty words, 
Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to tiiis. 

VieL Nay, something more than that. 

Lara. I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to cross your path. 
To me the door stood open, as to others. 
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Bat, had I known the girl belonged to yon, 
Never wonld I have sought to win her from you. 
The truth stands now revealed ; she has been false 
To both of us. 

Vict Ay, false as hell itself I 

Lara, In truth, I did not seek her ; she sought 
me; 
And told me how to win her, telling me 
The hours when she was oftenest left alone. 

Vict. Say, can you prove this to me ? Oh, pluck 
out 
These awful doubts, that goad me into madness ! 
Let me know all I all ! all I 

Lara. You shall know alL 

Here is my page, who was the messenger 
Between us. Question him. Was it not so, Fran- 
cisco? 

Fran. Ay, my lord. 

Lara. If further proof 

Is needful, I have here a ring she gave me. 

Vict. Pray let me see that ring! It is the 
same! 

{Thrown it upon ike grtmndj and tranqi)le» upon ii.) 

Thus may she perish who once wore that ring ! 
Thus do I spurn her from me ; do thus trample 
Her memory in the dust I O Count of Lara, 
We both have been abused, been much abused I 
I thank you for your courtesy and frankness. 
Though, like the surgeon's hand, yours gave me 

pain. 
Yet it has cured my blindness, and I thank you. 
I now can see the folly I have done, 
Though 't is, alas I too late. So fare yon well ! 
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To-night I leave this hateful town forever. 
Begard me as yoor friend. Once more farewell t 
Syp> Farewell, Sir Count. 

[Exeunt Yiciobiam amd Hrpouxa 

Lara. Farewell ! farewell ! farewell ! 
Thus have I cleared the field of my worst foe I 
I have none else to fear ; the fight is done, 
The citadel is stormed, the victory won I 

[Exit with Fraxoboo. 

Sgxne Vn. — A lane in the suburbs. Night, Enter Gbdzado 

and BABTOLOMlfc. 

Cruz. And so, Bartolom^, the expedition failed. 
But where wast thou for the most part ? 

Bart. In the Gnadarrama mountains, near San 
ndefonso. 

Cfmz. And thou bringest nothing back with 
thee ? Didst thou rob no one ? 

Bart. There was no one to rob, save a party of 
students from Segovia, who looked as if they would 
rob us ; and a jolly little friar, who had nothing in 
his pockets but a missal and a loaf of bread. 

Cruz. YrsLj^ then, what brings thee back to Ma- 
drid? 

Bart. First tell me what keeps thee here? 

Cruz. Preciosa. 

Bart. And she brings me back. Hast thou for- 
gotten thy promise ? 

Cruz. The two years are not passed yet Wait 
patiently. The girl shall be thine. 

BarL I hear she has a Busn^ lover. 

Cruz. That is nothing. 
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Bart. I do not like it. I hate him, — the son 
of a Busn^ harlot. He goes in and out, and speaks 
with her alone, and I must stand aside, and wait 
his pleasure. 

Cruz, Be patient, I say. Thou shalt have thy 
revenge. When the time comes, thou shalt way- 
lay him. 

Bart. Meanwhile, show me her house. 

(7ruz. Come this way. But thou wilt not find 
her. She dances at the play to-night. 

Bart. No matter. Show me the house. [ExeiuiL 



Sgehb VnL ^ The Theatre. The ordiestra jUayt the eaekucha. 
Sound of c oiianets behind the ioenes. The curtain rites, and dis- 
covers Pbbgiosa in the attitude of commencing the dance. The 
cachudia. Tumult; hisses; cries of " Brava I " and "Afuera!" 
S^ falters and pauses. The music stops. Chneral confusion. 
Vbmcuma faints. 



ScEXX IX. — The Couvr of Lara's (Ambers. Laba and his 

friends at siq)per, 

Lara. So, Caballeros, once more many thanks I 
You have stood by me bravely in this matter. 
Pray fill your glasses. 

Don J. Did you mark, Don Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first the noise began. 
And tiben stood still, with her large eyes dilated I 
Her nostrils spread I her Ups apart I her bosom 
Tomultuous as the sea I 

Don L. I pitied her. 

Lara. Her pride is humbled; and this very 
night 
I mean to visit her. 

Don J. Will you serenade her? 
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Lard. No musio I no more mnsio I 

Don L. Why not mnoc ? 

It Boftena many hearts. 

Lara. Not in the hnmor 

She now is in. Music would madden her. 

Don J. Try golden cymbals. 

Don X. Yes, tiy Don Dinero ; 

A mighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 

Lara. To tell the truth, then, I haTe bribed her 
maid. 
But, Caballeros, you dislike this wine. 
A bumper and away ; for the night wears. 
A health to Preoiosa. 

( The$ rim and drink.) 

AIL Preciosa. 

LiMra (holding up his glass). Thou bri^t and 
flaming minister of Love I 
Thou wonderful magician I who hast stolen 
My secret from me, and *mid sighs of passion 
Canght from my lips, with red and fieiy tongue. 
Her precious name 1 Oh nevermore henoeforih 
ShaU mortal lips press thine ; and nevennorB 
A mortal name be whispered in thine ear. 
Go I keep my secret ! 

Don J. Ite! missaestt 

{Seem ciattM,) 



Soon X.'^Strmi md garden waU, Sigk. Eattr CariAOO 

amd BABTOiX>xi. 

CriM. This is the garden wall, and above it, 
jronder, is her house. The window in which thoa 
seest the light is her window. But we will not go 
in now. 
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BaH. Why not? 

Cruz. Because she is not at home. 

Bart. No matter; we can wait. Bat how is 
this ? The gate is bolted. (8<mnd of guitars and 
wnices in a neighboring atreet.^ Hark I There 
comes her lover with his infernal serenade! 
Harkl 

SONG. 

Good night I Good night, heloved I 

I come to watch o'er thee I 
To he near thee, — to he near thee. 

Alone 18 peace for me. 

Inline eyes are stars of morning. 

Thy Upe are eximaon flowers I 
Good ni^t I Grood ni^t, helored, 

While I count the weary hoars. 

Cruz. They are not coming this way. 
Bart. Wait, they begin again. 

SONO (oomifi^ nearer). 

Ah 1 thoa moon that shinest 

Argent-dear ahore I 
All night long enlighten 

My sweet lady-lore ; 

Moon that shinest, 
All night long enli^ten I 

Bart. Woe be to him, if he comes this way I 
Cruz. Be quiet, they are passing down the 
street. 

BQHO {dying awaif). 
The nnns in the doister 

Sang to each other ; 
For so many sisters 

Is there not one hrotfaer I 
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Ay, for the partridge, mother I 

The oat has ran away with the partridge I 
Puss ! puss 1 puss 1 

Bart. Follow that I follow that! Come with 
me. Puss I puss I 

{Exeunt. On the opposite side enter the Gouht of Lasa and 

gentlemen with Frakoiboo.) 

Jjara. The gate is fast Over the wall, Fran- 
cisco, 
And draw the bolt. There, so, and so, and over. 
Now, gentlemen, come in, and help me scale 
Yon balcony. How now? Her light still bums. 
Move warily. Make fast the gate, Francisco. 

(Exeunt. Reinter Gbuzado and BAxrouatdL) 

Bart. They went in at the gate. Hark ! I hear 
them in the garden. (^Tries the gate.) Bolted 
again 1 Vive Cristo ! Follow me over the wall. 

(They dimb the wall.) 

ScEXX XL — PBBGioeA*8 bedchamber. Midnight. She is sleeping 
in an onn-cAatr, in an undress. Dolobbs watching her. 

Dot. She sleeps at last ! 

( Opens the window, and listens. ) 

All silent in the street. 
And in the garden. Hark! 

JPrec* (in her sleep). I must go hence I 

Grive me my doak ! 

Del. He comes I I hear his footsteps. 

Prec. Go tell them that I cannot dance to-night ; 
I am too ill ! Look at me ! See the fever 
That bums upon my cheek I I must go hence. 
I am too weak to dance. 

(Signal from the garden.) 

Del. (Jrom the window). Who 's there ? 
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Voice (Jrom bdow), A friend. 

Dot. I will undo the door. Wait till I oome. 

Prec I must go henoe. I pray you do not 
harm me I 
Shame ! shame ! to treat a feeble woman thus I 
Be yon but kind, I will do all things for you. 
I 'm ready now, — give me my castanets. 
Where is Victorian ? Oh, those hateful lamps I 
They glare upon me like an evil eye. 
I cannot stay. Hark 1 how they mock at me I 
They hiss at me like serpents I Save mel save 
me I 

{Skewakes.) 

How late is it, Dolores ? 

Dol. It is midnight. 

Prec. We must be patient. Smooth this pillow 
for me. 

{She deqn again. Ncisefrom the garden^ and vaieee,) 

Voice, Muera ! 

Another voice. O villains I villains ! 

Lara. So ! have at you I 

Voice. Take that ! 

Lara. Oh, I am wounded ! 

Del. (shutting the window). Jesu Maria I 

ACT HI. 

ScEXX L — A croee^road tkrimgh a wood. In the backgnmnd a 
distant viUaae ipire, Yiotobiait and Htfolito, a$ travMng 
atudents, with gmtarg, sitting under the trees, Htpolito plags 
and sifigt, 

0OHO. 

Ah, LotB I 
Pexjiired, false, treaoherons Lore I 
Enemy 
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Of all that mankind may not me 1 

Most untrue 
To him who keeps most faith with thee. 

Woe is met 
Hie falcon has the eyes of the dore. 

Ah, Love I 
Pezjuredy false, treacheroos Love 1 

Vkt. Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle. 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 

Hyp. Thinking to walk in those Arcadian pas- 
tures. 
Thou hast run thy noble head against the walL 

SOKQ (confiiNiacf ). 

Hiy deceits 
Give us clearly to oompiehend, 

Whither tend 
All thy pleasures, all thy sweets I 

They are cheats, 
Hioms below and flowers abore. 

Ah, Love I 
Pexjuxed, &dse, treacherous Lore I 

Vkt. A very pretty song. I thank thee for it 

Hyp. It suits thy case. 

Vict. Indeed, I think it does. 

What wise man wrote it ? 

Hyp. Lopez Maldonado. 

Vict. In truth, a pretty song. 

Hyp. With much truth in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit by it ; and in earnest 
Try to forget this lady of thy love. 
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Vict. I will forget her I All dear reooUeotioiis 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book, 
Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds I 
I will forget her I But perhaps hereafter. 
When she shall learn how heartless is the world, 
A voice within her will repeat my name. 
And she will say, ** He was indeed my friend I " 
Oh, would I were a soldier, not a scholar, 
That the loud march, the deafening beat of drums. 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trumpet, 
The din of arms, the onslaught and the storm. 
And a swift death, might make me deaf forever 
To the upbraidings of this foolish heart I 

Hyp* Then let that foolish heart upbraid no 
morel 
To conquer love, one need but will to conquer. 

Vict. Yet, good Hypolito, it is in vain 
I throw into Oblivion's sea the sword 
That pierces me ; for, like Excalibar, 
With gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink. 
There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 
And waves it in the air ; and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

Byp* And yet at last 

Down sank Excalibar to rise no more. 
This is not welL In truth, it vexes me. 
Instead of whistling to the steeds of Time, 
To make them jog on merrily with life's burden. 
Like a dead weight thou hangest on the wheels. 
Thou art too young, too full of lusty health 
To talk of dying. 

Vict Yet I fain would die I 

To go through life, unloving and unloved ; 
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To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 
We cannot still ; that longing, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have not 
And cannot have ; the effort to be strong ; 
And, like the Spartan boy, to smile, and smile. 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks ; 
All this the dead feel not, — the dead alone I 
Would I were with them I 

Syp* We shall all be soon. 

Vict. It cannot be too soon ; for I am weary 
Of the bewildering masquerade of Life, 
Where strangers walk as friends, and friends as 

strangers; 
Where whispers overheard betray false hearts ; 
And through the mazes of the crowd we chase 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles, and beckons. 
And cheats us with fab words, only to leave us 
A mockery and a jest ; maddened, — confused, — 
Not knowing friend from foe. 

Hyp. Why seek to know? 

Enjoy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth I 
Take each fair mask for what it gives itself. 
Nor strive to look beneath it. 

Vict. I confess. 

That were the wiser part But Hope no longer 
Comforts my soul. I am a wretched man. 
Much like a poor and shipwrecked mariner. 
Who, struggling to climb up into the boat, 
Has both his bruised and bleeding hands cut off. 
And sinks again into the weltering sea. 
Helpless and hopeless ! 

Hyp. Yet thou shalt not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is thy salvation* 
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Above thy head, through rifted douds, there 

ahines 
A glorious star. Be patient. Trust thy star I 

{Sou/nd of a village bell in the diHatiee,) 

VicL Ave Maria I I hear the sacristan 
Binging the chimes from yonder village belfry I 
A solenm sound, that echoes far and wide 
Over the red roofs of the cottages, 
And bids the laboring hind afield, the shepherd, 
Gruarding his flock, the lonely muleteer. 
And all the crowd in village streets, stand still. 
And breathe a prayer unto the blessed Virgin I 

JSjjfp. Amen! amen I Not half a league from 
hence 
The village lies. 

Vict. This path will lead us to it, 

Over the wheat-fields, where the shadows sail 
Across the running sea, now green, now blue, 
And, like an idle mariner on the main. 
Whistles the quaiL Come, let us hasten on. 

VExeunL 

ScKHS n. — Public equare in the village of Ouadarrama. The 
Ave Maria gtUl tolling. A crowd of villager$j with their hats in 
their handsy ae if in prayer. In front, a gnmp of Ojfpnee. The 
bell ringe a merrier peaL A Ogpsg dance. Enter Paitcho, fol- 
lowed by PXDBO Cbbsfo. 

Pancho. Make room, ye vagabonds and Gypsy 
thieves I 
Make room for the Alcalde and for me I 

Pedro C. Keep silence all! I have an edict 
here 
From our most gracious lord, the King of Spain, 
Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands, 
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Wliioh I shall publish in the market-plaoe. 
Open your ears and listen I 

{Enter the Padbe CuBii at the door of his eottoffe.) 

Padre Cura, 
Good day I and, pray you, hear this edict read. 

Padre C. Grood day, and God be with you I 
Pray, what is it ? 

Pedro C An act of banishment against the 
Gypsies I 

{AgjiXfOitm and mwrmMra in tAfl crowd,) 

Pawiho. Silence I 

Pedro C. (reads). ^^ I hereby order and com- 
mand, 
That the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers, 
Known by the name of Gypsies, shall henceforth 
Be banished from the realm, as vagabonds 
And beggars ; and if, after sevenly days, 
Any be found within our kingdom's bounds, 
They shall receive a hundred lashes each ; 
The second time, shall have their ears cut off ; 
The third, be slaves for life to him who takes 

them. 
Or burnt as heretics. Signed, I, the King." 
Vile miscreants and creatures unbaptized I 
You hear the lawl Obey and disappear I 

Pancho. And if in seventy days you are not 
gone. 
Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 

{The Oypne$ go cut in anifuiumf lowing ngn$ of ftar and 
diacantenU Paitgho foUowg, ) 

Padre C. A righteous law I A veiy righteous 
lawl 
Pray you, sit down. 
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Pedro C. I thank you heartily. 

(TVy M<>< thtm§dve9 on a bench at the Padrb Cuba's door, 
Souml ofguitarM heard at a diMtance^ approaching during the dia* 
logue wUdi foUowe, ) 

A very righteous judgment, as you say. 

Now tell me, Padre Cura, — you know all things, — 

How came these Gypsies into Spain ? 

Padre C. Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from Palestine, 
And hence are thieves and vagrants. Sir Alcraldft, 
As the Simoniacs from Simon Magus. 
And, look you, as Fray Jayme Bleda says, 
There are a hundred marks to prove a Moor 
Is not a Christian, so 't is with the Gypsies. 
They never marry, never go to mass, 
Never baptize their children, nor keep Lent, 
Nor see the inside of a church, — nor — nor — 

Pedro C Good reasons, good, substantial rea- 
sons all! 
No matter for the other ninety-five. 
They should be burnt, I see it plain enough. 
They should be burnt 

(iSiiter yiciOBiAV and Htpouto plaging, ) 

Padre C. And pray, whom have we here ? 
Pedro C More vagrants 1 By Saint Lazarus, 

more vagrants I 
Hyp. Good evening, gentlemen I Is this Gua- 

darrama? 
Padre C. Yes, Ghiadarrama, and good evening 

to you. 
Byp. We seek the Padre Cura of the village ; 
And, judging from your dress and reverend mien, 
You must be he. 
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Padre C I am. Fray, what's your pleas- 
ure? 
ffyp* We are poor stadents travelling in vaca- 
tion* 
Yon know this mark ? 

( Touching the wooden qtoon in his hat-band. ) 

Padre C. (^joyfully). Ay, know it, and have 
worn it. 

Pedro C (aside). Soup-eaters I by the mass I 
The worst of vagrants I 
And there 's no law against them. Sir, your ser- 
vant [ExiL 

Padre C Your servant, Pedro Crespo. 

Hyp. Padre Cura, 

From the first moment I beheld your face, 
I said within myself, ** This is the man I " 
There is a certain something in your looks, 
A certain scholar-like and studious something, — - 
You understand, — which cannot be mistaken ; 
Which marks you as a very learned man, 
In fine, as one of us. 

Vict, (aside). What impudence ! 

Hyp. As we approached, I said to my com- 
panion, 
^ That is the Padre Cura ; mark my words I *' 
Meaning your Grace. *^ The other man," said I, 
*^ Who sits so awkwardly upon the bench. 
Must be the sacristan.'* 

Padre (7. Ah ! said you so ? 

Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde 1 

Hyp. Indeed I you much astonish me I His air 
Was not so full of dignity and gpraoe 
As an alcalde's should be. 
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Padre C. That is true, 

He 'b out of humor with some vagrant Gypsies, 
Who have their camp here in the neighborhood. 
There 's nothing so undignified as anger. 

Syp. The Padre Cura will excuse our boldness, 
If, from his well-known hospitality, 
We crave a lodging for the night. 

Padre C. I pray you I 

You do me honor I I am but too happy 
To have such guests beneath my humble roof. 
It is not often that I have occasion 
To speak with scholars ; and EmoUit mores^ 
Nee sinU esse feros, Cicero says. 

Bjfp. 'T is Ovid, is it not? 

Padre C. No, Cicero. 

Hyp. Your Grraoe is right. You are the better 
scholar. 
Now what a dunce was I to think it Ovid I 
But hang me if it is not I (^Aside.) 

Padre C. Pass this way. 

He was a very great man, was Cicero I 
Pray you, go in, go in ! no ceremony. [Exewu. 

ScBNK IIL — A roam in the Padrb Cuba's hmue. Enier the 

Padrb and Htpolito. 

Padre (7. So then, SeBor, you come from AlcaUL 
I am glad to hear it. It was there I studied* 

Hyp. And left behind an honored name, no 
doubt. 
How may I call your Grraoe ? 

Padre C. Grerdnimo 

De Santillana, at your Honor's service. 

Hyp. Descended from the Marquis Santillana? 
From the distinguished poet? 
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Padre C From the Marquis, 

Not from the poet. 

Syp. Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you I Oh, some lucky star 
Has brought me hither 1 Yet once more ! — once 

morel 
Your name is ever green in Alcal&, 
And our professor, when we are unruly. 
Will shake his hoaiy head, and say, *^ Alas I 
It was not so in Santillana's time I '' 

Padre C. I did not think my name remembered 
there. 

Hyp. More than remembered ; it is idolized. 

Padre (7. Of what professor speak you ? 

Hyp. Timoneda. 

Padre C. I don't remember any Timoneda. 

Hyp. A grave and sombre man, whose beetling 
brow 
Overhangs the rushing current of his speech 
As rocks o'er rivers hang. Have you forgotten? 

Padre C. Indeed, I have. Oh, those were pleas- 
ant days. 
Those college days ! I ne'er shall see the like 1 
I had not buried then so many hopes I 
I had not buried then so many friends I 
I 've turned my back on what was then before me ; 
And the bright &oes of my young companions 
Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 
Do you remember Cueva? 

Hyp. Cueva? Cueva? 

Padre C. Fool that lami He was before your 
time. 
You 're a mere boy, and I am an old man. 
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Sjfp* I should not like to try my strength with 

yon. 
Padre C. Well, well. But I forget ; you must 
be hungry. 
Martinal ho I Martinal 'T is my nieoe. 

(Enter Maxtota.) 

Syp, Yon may be proud of such a nieoe as that. 
I wish I had a niece. EmoUit mores. (Aside.') 
He was a very great man, was Cicero I 
Your servant, fair Martina. 

Mart. Servant, sir. 

Padre C. This gentleman is hungry. See thou 
to it. 
Let us have supper. 

Mart. 'T will be ready soon. 

Padre C. And bring a bottle of my Yal-de- 
Feiias 
Out of the cellar. Stay ; I '11 go myself. 
T^J you, Seiior, excuse me. [Exit 

Hyp. Hist I Martinal 

One word with you. Bless me ! what handsome 

eyes I 
To-day tiiere have been Gypsies in the village. 
Is it not so ? 

Mart. There have been Grypsies here. 

Hyp. Yes, and have told your fortune. 

Mart (embarrassed). Told my fortune ? 

Hyp. Yes, yes; I know they did. Give me 
your hand. 
1 11 tell you what they said. They said, — they 

said. 
The shepherd boy that loved you was a down. 
And him you should not many. Was it not ? 
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Mart. (jBurpriaed). How know you that ? 

Hyp. Oh, I know more than that 
What a soft, little hand ! And then they said, 
A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall 
And rich, should come one day to marry you. 
And you should be a lady. Was it not ? 
He has arrived, the handsome cavalier. 

( Tries to Idu her. She runs off. Enter Viotobiak, wiih a later.) 

Vict. The muleteer has come. 

Hyp. So soon ? 

Vict. I found him 

Sitting at supper by the tavern door, 
And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 
His whole arm's length, drinking the blood-red 
wine. 

Hyp. What news from Court ? 

Vict. He brought this letter only. (^Reada.) 
Oh, cursed perfidy I Why did I let 
That lying tongue deceive me I Freciosa, 
Sweet Freciosa ? how art thou avenged I 

Hyp. What news is this, that makes thy cheek 
turn pale. 
And thy hand tremble ? 

Vict. Oh, most infamous 1 

The Count of Lara is a worthless villain I 

Hyp. That is no news, forsooth. 

Vict. He strove in vain 

To steal from me the jewel of my soul. 
The love of Freciosa. Not succeeding. 
He swore to be revenged ; and set on foot 
A plot to ruin her, which has succeeded. 
She has been hissed and hooted from the stage, 
Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
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Too foul to speak of ; and, once more a beggar, 
She roams a wanderer over God's green earUi, 
Housing with Gypsies I 

Hyp. To renew again 

The Age of Gold, and make the shepherd swains 
Desperate with love, like Grasper Gil's Diana. 
Redit et Virgo ! 

Vict. Dear Hypolito, 

How have I wronged that meek, confiding heart ! 
I will go seek for her ; and with my tears 
Wash out the wrong I 've done her I 

Syp. Oh, beware I 

Act not that folly o'er again. 

Vict. Ay, folly, 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt, 
I will confess my weakness, — I still love her I 
Still fondly love her I 

{JBnUr the Padrb Cuba.) 

Syp. Tell us. Padre Cura, 

Who are these Gypsies in the neighborhood ? 

Padre C. Beltran Cruzado and his crew. 

Vict. Kind Heaven, 

I thank thee I She is found I is found again I 

Hyp. And have they with them a pale, beau- 
tiful girl. 
Called Preciosa 7 

Padre C. Ay, a pretty girL 

The gentleman seems moved. 

Hyp. Yes, moved with hunger. 

He is half famished with this long day's journey. 

Padre (7. Then, pray yon, come this way. The 
supper waits. [.Kwiwt. 
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ScENB IV. — A post-houBe on the road to Segoviaj not far fiom 
the viUoffe of Guadarrama, Enter Chibpa, cracking a whip, 
and singing the cachucha. 

Chiapa. Halloo I Don Falanol Let us have 
horses, and quickly. Alas, poor Chispa I what a 
dog's life dost thou lead I I thought, when I left 
my old master Yictorian, the student, to serve my 
new master Don Carlos, the gentleman, that I, too, 
should lead the life of a gentleman ; should go to 
bed early, and get up late. For "when the abbot 
plays cards, what can you expect of the friars ? 
But, in running away from the thunder, I have 
run into the liehtning. Here I am in hot chase 
^^r^^La^t^ And. good 
beginning of the week it is, as he said who was 
hanged on Monday morning. 

(Enter Don Cajeulos.) 

Don C* Are not the horses ready yet ? 

Chispa. I should think not, for the hostler 
seems to be asleep. Ho ! within there I Horses I 
horses I horses I {He knocks at the gate with his 
V)hipj and enter MosQurto^ putting on his jacket^ 

Mosq. Pray, have a little patience. 
I 'm not a musket. 

Chispa* Health and pistareensi I'm glad to 
see you come on dancing, padre ! Fray, what 's 
the news ? 

Mosq. You cannot have fresh horses ; because 
there are none. 

Chispa. Cachiporra I Throw that bone to an« 
other dog. Do I look like your aunt? 

Mosq. No ; she has a beard. 

Chispa. Gro to I go to I 

Mosq. Are you from Madrid ? 
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Ch%9pa. Yes ; and going to Estramadnia. Gret 
US hones. 

Moaq. What 's the news at Court ? 

Chispa* Why, the latest news is, that I am 
going to set np a coach^ and I have already bought 
the whip. 

(8trike9 him round the Ugg,) 

Mosq. Oh ! oh I you hurt me I 

Don C Enough of this folly. Let us have 
horses. (^GiveB money to Mosquito.) It is 
almost dark ; and we are in haste. But tell me, 
has a band of Crypsies passed this way of late ? 

Mosq. Yes ; and they are still in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Don C. And where ? 

Mosq. Across the fields yonder, in the woods 
near Guadarrama. [JEnt 

Don (7. Now this is luoky . We will visit the 
Gypsy cainp. 

Chispa. Are you not afraid of the evil eye ? 
Have you a stag's horn with you ? 

Don C. Fear not. We will pass the night at 
the village. 

ChiBpa. And sleep like the Squires of Heman 
Daza, nine under one blanket 

Don C I hope we may find the Preoiosa among 
them. 

Chiapa. Among the Squires ? 

Den C No ; among the Gypnes, blockhead I 

Chiapa* I hope we may ; for we are giving om^ 
selves trouble enough on her account. Don't yon 
think so ? However, there is no catching trout 
without wetting one's trousers. Yonder come the 

horses. iSjcmmL 
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SoEMS V. — The Oifpsy can^ in the forest, Ni^, Gj/ptieM 
working at a/orge. Other $ playing carda by theJireUght. 

Gypsies (at the/brge sing^. 

On the top of a mountain I stand, 
With a orown of zed gold in my hand, 
Wild Moors come trooping oyer the lea, 
Oh how from their fury shall I flee, liee, flee ? 
Oh how from their fnxy shall I flee ? 

First Gypsy (playing^ Down with your John- 
Dorados, my pigeon. Down with your John-Dora- 
dos, and let us make an end. 

Gypsies Q(xt the forge sing)* 

Loud sang the Spanish caTalier, 

And thus his ditty ran ; 
Grod send the Gypsy lassie here, 

And not the Gypsy man. 

First Gypsy (playing). There you are in your 
morooco I 

Second Gypsy. One more game. The Alcalde's 
doves agunst the Padre Cura's new moon. 

First Gypsy. Have at you, Chirelin. 

Gypsies (at the forge sing). 

At midnight, when the moon began 

To show her silrer flame. 
There came to him no Gypsy man, 

The Gypsy lassie came. 

{Enter Bbutbait Gbuzado.) 

Cruz. Come hither, Murcigalleros and Bastil- 
leros ; leave work, leave play ; listen to your or- 
ders for the night. (Speaking to the right.) You 
will get you to the village, mark you, by the stone 
cross. 

Gypsies. Ay I 
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Cruz, (to the lefC). And you, by the pole with 
the hermit's head upon it. 

Gryp9ies. Ay I 

Cruz. As soon as you see the planets are out, in 
with you, and be busy with the ten commandments, 
under the sly, and Saint Martin asleep. D' ye 
hear ? 

Gypsies. Ay I 

Cruz. Keep your lanterns open, and, if you see 
a goblin or a papagayo, take to your trampers. 
Vineyards and Dancing John is the word. Am I 
comprehended ? 

Gypsies. Ay I ay I 

Cruz. Away, then I 

{Snuta teveraUjf. Gbuzado walks yp the itage^ and dittgipeart 
among the trees. Enter IhamoBA.) 

Pree. How strangely gleams through the gigan- 
tic trees. 
The red light of the forge I Wild, beckoning 

shadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 
Kising and bending with the flickering flame, 
Then flitting into darkness I So within me 
Strange hopes and fears do beckon to each other. 
My brightest hopes giving dark fears a being 
As the light does the shadow. Woe is me I 
How still it is about me, and how lonely I 

(BABTOiOMi rushes in.) 

Bart. Ho I Preciosa ! 
Prec. O Bartolom^ I 

Thou here ? 

Bart. Lo I I am here. 

Prec. Whence comest thou ? 
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Bart. From the rough ridges of the wild Sierra, 
From cavemB in the rocks, from hunger, thirst, 
And fever I Like a wild wolf to the sheepf old 
Come I for thee, my lamb. 

Prec. Oh, touch me not ! 

The Count of Lara's blood is on thy hands I 
The Count of Lara's curse is on thy soul I 
Do not come near me I Pray, begone from here I 
Thou art in danger I They have set a price 
Upon thy head I 

Bart. Ay, and I 've wandered long 

Among the mountains ; and for many days 
Have seen no human face, save the rough swine- 
herd's. 
The wind and rain have been my sole companions. 
I shouted to them from the rocks thy name, 
And the loud echo sent it back to me. 
Till I grew mad. I could not stay from thee. 
And I am here I Betray me, if thou wilt. 

Prec. Betray thee ? I betray thee ? 

Bart. Preciosa I 

I come for thee I for thee I thus brave death I 
Fly with me o'er the borders of this realm I 
Fly with me I 

Prec. Speak of that no more. I cannot. 

I 'm thine no longer. 

Bart. Oh, recall the time 

When we were children I how we played together. 
How we grew up together ; how we plighted 
Our hearts unto each other, even in childhood I 
FuIBl thy promise, for the hour has come. 
I 'm hunted from the kingdom, like a wolf I 
Fulfil thy promise. 
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Prec^ 'T was my father's promise, 

Not mine. I never gave my heart to thee, 
Nor promised thee my handl 

Bart. False tongue of woman ! 

And heart more false I 

Prec. Nay, listen unto me. 

I will speak frankly. I have never loved thee ; 
I cannot love thee. This is not my fault, 
It is my destiny. Thou art a man 
Bestless and violent What wonldst thou with 

me, 
A feeble girl, who have not long to live. 
Whose heart is broken? Seek another wife, 
Better than I, and fairer ; and let not 
Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from 

thee. 
Thou art unhappy in this hopeless passion. 
I never sought thy love ; never did aught 
To make thee love me. Yet I pity thee, 
And most of all I piiy thy wild heart. 
That hurries thee to crimes and deeds of blood. 
Beware, beware of that 

Bart. For thy dear sake 

I will be gentle. Thou shalt teach me patience. 

Prec. Then take this farewell, and depart in 
peace. 
Thou must not linger here. 

Bart. Come, come with me. 

Prec. Hark I I hear footsteps. 

Bart. I entreat thee, oome I 

Prec. Away ! It is in vain. 

Bart. Wilt thou not come ? 

Prec Never I 
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Bart. Then woe, eternal woe, upon thee I 

Thou shalt not be another's. Thou shalt die. 

[ExiL 

Prec. All holy angek keep me in this hour ! 
Spirit of her who bore me, look upon me ! 
Mother of Grod, the glorified, protect me ! 
Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me I 
Yet why should I fear death? What is it to 

die? 
To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow. 
To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkindnees, 
All ignominy, suffering, and despair. 
And be at rest forever I O dull heart, 
Be of good cheer! When thou shalt cease to 

beat. 
Then shalt thou cease to suffer and complain! 

(EnUr YiOTOBiAv and Htpolito behind,) 

Vict. 'T is she ! Behold, how beautiful she 
stands 
Under the tent-like trees ! 

Syp. A woodland nymph ! 

Vict. I pray thee, stand aside. Leave me. 

Byp. Be waiy. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 

Vict, (disguising his vtnce). Hist ! Gypsy ! 

Prec. (aside^ with emotio7i). That voice I that 
voice from heaven! Oh speak again ! 
Who is it calls ? 

Vkt. A friend. 

Prec. (aside). Tishe! T is he I 

I thank thee, Heaven, that thou hast heard my 

prayer, 
And sent me this protector ! Now be strong, 
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Be strong, my heart I I must dissemble here. 
False friend or true ? 

Vict, A true friend to the true ; 

Fear not; come hither. So; can you tell for- 
tunes? 

Prec Not in the dark* Come nearer to the 
fire. 
GKve me your hand. It is not crossed, I see. 

VicL (putting apiece of geld into her hand). 
There is the cross. 

Prec Is 't silver ? 

Vict. No, 't is gold. 

Prec. There 's a fair lady at the Court, who 
loves you. 
And for yourself alone. 

Vict. Fie I the old story I 

Tell me a better fortune for my money ; 
Not this old woman's tale ! 

Prec. You are passionate ; 

And this same passionate humor in your blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes ; I see it now ; 
The line of life is crossed by many marks. 
Shame I shame I Oh,you have wronged the maid 

who loved you I 
How could you do it ? 

Vict. I never loved a maid ; 

For she I loved was then a maid no more. 

Prec. How know you that ? 

Vict. A little bird in the air 

Whispered the secret 

Prec. There, take back your gold ! 

Your hand is cold, like a deceiver's hand I 
There is no blessing in its charity I 
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Make her your wife, for you have been abused ; 
And you shall mend your f orfcunes, mending hers. 

Vict, (aside). How like an angel's speaks the 
tongue of woman, 
When pleading in another's cause her own I 
That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 
Pray give it me. (Tries to take the ring.') 

JPrec. No ; never from my hand 

Shall that be taken ! 

Vict. Why, 't is but a ring. 

I 'U give it back to you ; or, if I keep it. 
Will give you gold to buy you twenty such. 

Prec. Why would you have this ring ? 

Vict. A traveller's fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fain keep it 
As a memento of the Grypsy camp 
In Ghiadarrama, and the fortune-teller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 
Pray, let me have the ring. 

Prec No, never ! never I 

I will not part with it, even when I die ; 
But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers thus, 
That it may not fall from them. 'T is a token 
Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

Vict. How? dead? 

Prec. Yes ; dead to me ; and worse than dead. 
He is estranged I And yet I keep this ring. 
I ¥rill rise with it from my grave hereafter, 
To prove to him that I was never false. 

Vkt. (aside). Be still, my swelling heart ! one 
moment, still ! 
Why, 't is the f oUy of a love-sick girL 
Come, give it me, or I will say 't is mine, 
And that you stole it. 
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Prec Ob, you will not dare 

To utter such a falsehood I 

Vict. I not dare ? 

Look in my face, and say if there is aught 
I have not dared, I would not dare for tiiee I 

{She nuAef tfito his arm$,) 

Prec 'T is thou ! 't is thou I Yes ; yes ; my 
heart's elected I 
My dearest-dear Victorian ! my soul's heaven I 
Where hast thou been so long ? Why didst thou 
leave me ? 
Vict. Ask me not now, my dearest Preoiosa. 
Let me forget we ever have been parted I 
Prec. Hadst thou not come — 
Vict. I pray thee, do not chide me I 

Prec. I should have perished here among these 

Grypsies. 
Vict. Forgive me, sweet I for what I made thee 
suffer. 
Think'st thou this heart could feel a moment's joy. 
Thou being absent ? Oh, believe it not I 
Indeed, since that sad hour I have not slept, 
For thinking of the wrong I did to thee I 
Dost thou forgive me ? Say, wilt thou forgive me ? 
Prec. I have f or^ven thee. Ere those words of 
anger 
Were in the book of Heaven writ down against 

thee, 
I had forgiven thee. 

Vict. I 'm the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed thee false. 
It was the Count of Lara — 

LlBtS. To uktar Mfteh • flaodldi Ua t 

I4im8. Votdue? 
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Prec. That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not 

heard — 
Vict* I have heard alL And yet speak on, 

speak on! 
Let me but hear thy voioe, and I am happy ; 
For every tone, like some sweet incantation. 
Calls up the buried past to plead for me. 
Speak, my beloved, speak into my heart. 
Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 

(Tht^ uxdk agidt.) 

Hyp. All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 
All passionate love-scenes in the best romances. 
All chaste embraces on the public stage. 
All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 
Have winked at, as the natural course of things. 
Have been surpassed here by my friend, the 

student. 
And this sweet Grypsy lass, fair Preciosa I 

Prec. Sefior Hypolito I I kiss your hand. 
Pray, shall I tell your fortune ? 

Hyp. Not to-night ; 

For, should you treat me as you did Victorian, 
And send me back to marry maids forlorn. 
My wedding day would last from now till Christ- 
mas. 

ChUpa (within). What ho I the Grypsies, ho I 
Beltran Cruzadol 
Halloo! halloo! halloo! halloo! 

(Enters booted^ with a whq> and laniem. ) 

Vict. What now? 

Why such a fearful din 7 Hast thou been 
robbed? 
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Chiapa. Ay, robbed and murdered ; and good 
evening to yon. 
My worthy masters. 

VicL Speak ; what brings thee here ? 

Chispa (to Pregiosa). Good news from Court ; 
good news ! Beltran Cruzado, 
The Count of the Calds, is not your father, 
But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth. You are no more a Grypsy. 

Vict Strange as a Moorish tale I 

Chispa. And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to your health. 
As weUs drink in November, when it rains. 

Vict. Where is the gentleman ? 

Chiapa. As the old song says, 

HiB body 18 in Segoyia, 
His soul is in Madrid. 

Prec. Is this a dream 7 Oh, if it be a dream. 
Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet I 
Bepeat thy stoiy I Say I 'm not deceived I 
Say that I do not dream ! I am awake ; 
This is the Gypsy camp ; this is Victorian, 
And this his friend, Hypolito I Speak I speak I 
Let me not wake and find it all a dream I 

Vict. It is a dream, sweet child I a waking 
dream, 
A blissful certainty, a vision bright 
Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art thou rich. 
As thou wast ever beautiful and good ; 
And I am now the beggar. 

Pree. (gMng him her hand). I have still 
A hand to give. 
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Ch%9pa (aside). And I have two to take. 
I 've heard my grandmother say, that Heaven 

gives aknonds 
To those who have no teeth. That 's nuts to crack. 
I 've teeth to spare, but where shall I find ahnonds ? 

Vict. What more of this strange stoiy? 

Chispa. Nothing more. 

Your friend, Don Carlos, is now at the village 
Showing to Pedro Crespo, the Alcalde, 
The proofs of what I tell you. The old hag. 
Who stole you in your childhood, has confessed ; 
And probably they 'U hang her for the crime, 
To make the celebration more complete. 

Vict No ; let it be a day of general joy ; 
Fortune comes well to all, that comes not late. 
Now let us join Don Carlos. 

Syp. So farewell. 

The student's wandering life ! Sweet serenades. 
Sung under ladies' windows in the night. 
And all that makes vacation beautiful ! 
To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcalfi, 
To you, ye radiant visions of romance. 
Written in books, but here surpassed by truth. 
The Bachelor Hypolito returns. 
And leaves the Grypsy with the Spanish Student 

QoMXK VL — Ap<us in the Guadarrama mountaifu. Early morn- 
ing. A muUUer crasBU the ttage^ fitting tideways on At< mule^ 
and lighting apcgper cigar withjlini and tted. 

BONO. 

If thou art sleeping, mjuden. 

Awake and open thy door, 
'T is the break of daj, and we mast away 

O'er meadoWy and mount, and moor. 
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Wftit not to find thy slippen. 

Bat oome with thy naked feet ; 
We shall have to pass thiough the dewy gxass, 

And waters wide and fleet 

(DiMfpeort down thepatM, Enter a Monk, A Bhqpherd appoan 

on the roek9 aboot,) 



Monk. Ave Maria, gratia plena. 014 1 good 
manl 

8h^. Ol&I 

Monk. Is this the road to Segovia? 

Shep. It is, your reverenoe. 

Monk. How far is it ? 

8h^. I do not know. 

Monk. What is that yonder in the valley ? 

Shep. San Udefonso. 

Monk. A long way to breakfast 

Shep. Ay, marry. 

Monk. Are there robbers in these mountains ? 

Shqf>. Yes, and worse than that. 

Monk. What? 

Shep. Wolves. 

Monk. Santa Maria I Come with me to San 
Udefonso, and thou shalt be well rewarded. 

Shq9. What wilt thou give me ? 

Monk. An Agnus Dei and my benediction. 

(7^ distq^pear. A mounted Contrabandieta pane* wrapped m 
hie doakj and a gun at hie eaddU-iow. He goee down the paee 
einging.) 

SONO. 

Worn with speed is my good steed, 
And I march me hnrried, worried ; 
Onward, caballito mio^ 
With the white star in thy forehead I 

LiiM SS. Woni with i p eed Is my oabaQoi 
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Onward, for here comes the Bonday 
And I hear their rifles craok 1 
Ay, jal^o 1 Ay, ay, jaldo 1 
Ay, jal^ I They cross our track. 

{Song dU» away. Enter Psboiosa, on horsebaek, attended &y 
ViCTOBiAif, Htfouto, Don Cablos, and Ghibpa, on foot and 
armed,) 

Vict. This is the Iiighest point Here let us 
rest. 
See, Preciosa, see how all about us 
Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 
Seceive the benediction of the sun I 
O glorious sight I 

Prec. Most beautiful indeed I 

Hyp. Most wonderful ! 

Vict. And in the vale below, 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted halberds, 
San Ildefonso, from its noisy belfries, 
Sends up a salutation to the mom. 
As if an army smote their brazen shields. 
And shouted victoiy I 

Prec. And whidi way lies Segovia? 

Vict. At a great distance yonder. 

Dost thou not see it ? 

Prec. No. I do not see it 

Vict* The merest flaw that dents the horizon's 
edge, 
There, yonder I 

Hyp. 'T is a notable old town. 

Boasting an ancient Boman aqueduct. 
And an Alcfizar, builded by the Moors, 
Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Bias 
Was fed on Pan del JSey. Oh, many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I looked 
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Hundreds of feet plumb down to the Etesma, 
That, like a serpent through the valley creeping, 
Glides at its foot 

Prec. Oh yes I I see it now. 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine eyes, 
So faint it is. And all my thoughts sail thither. 
Freighted with prayers and hopes, and forward 

urged 
Against all stress of accident, as in 
The Eastern Tale, against the wind and tide 
Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Moun- 
tains, 
And there were wrecked, and perished in the sea I 
(^She weeps.') 
Vict. O gentle spirit I Thou didst bear un- 
moved 
Blasts of adversity and frosts of fate I 
But the first ray of sunshine that &]ls on thee 
Melts thee to tears I Oh, let thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine I and it shall faint no more. 
Nor thirst, nor hunger ; but be comforted 
And filled with my affection. 

Prec. Stay no longer ! 

My father waits. Methinks I see him there. 
Now looking from the window, and now watching 
Each sound of wheels or footfall in the street, 
And saying, ^ Hark! she comes ! " O father I 
father I 

{Thty detctnd the pass, Cbupa rtmains MtW.) 

Chiapa. I have a father, too, but he is a dead 
one. Alas and alack-a-day I Poor was I bom, 
and poor do I remain. I neither win nor lose. 
Thus I wag through the world, half the time on 
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foot, and the other half walking ; and alwa j» aa 
merry as a thimder-«tonn in the nig^ And to 
we plough along, as the fly said to the ox. Who 
knows what may happen ? Patience, and shuffle 
the cards I I am not yet so bald that yon can see 
my brains ; and perhaps, after all, I shall some 
day go to Rome, and come back Saint Peter. 

{A pamm. Thtm e^tm BAStOLOidl viZdVjr, m ifinpmnmU^ mtt « 

earhim in kU kamd» ) 

Baru They passed this way. I hear their 
horses' hoofs I 
Yonder I see them ! Come, sweet rf^>M«nU\^ 
This serenade shall be the Gypsy's last I 

(Firm dawmtim pom.) 

Ha I ha I Well whistled, my sweet *****»"*^^^ ! 
Well whistled I — I have missed her ! — O my 
God I 

(Tim tka/t i$ n/tmmd* BAKOuaii/flflt.) 



THE BELFRY OP BRUGES AND 

OTHER POEMS 

INTRODUCTORT NOTE. 

The Belfry of Bruges and other Poems was 
published December 28, 1845, but the greater part 
of the volume had already appeared in the illus- 
trated edition of Mr. Longfellow's poems puUished 
earlier in the year in Philadelphia, as well as in 
the pages of GrdhanCs Magazine^ which at this 
time was the most frequent vehicle of his writing. 

The poem which gives the title to the volume 
was the product of his excursion in Europe in the 
summer of 1842. While on his way to the water- 
cure at Marienberg on the Rhine, he spent a few 
days in Belgium, and here is the entry which he 
makes in his 



May SO. In Ihe evening took the railway from Ghent 
to Bruges. Stopped at La Meur de BU^ attracted by 
the name, and found it a good hotel. It was not yet 
night ; and I strolled through the fine old streets and 
felt myself a hundred years old. The chimes seemed 
to be ringing incessantly ; and the air of repose and an- 
tiquity was delightfoL . . • Oh, Ihose chimes, those 
chimes I how deliciously they lull one to deep! The 
little bells, with their dear, liquid notes, like Ihe voices 
of boys in a choir, and the solemn bass of the great bell 
tolling in, like the voice of a friar I 
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Idxj 31. Rose before five and climbed the high bel- 
fry which was once crowned by the gilded copper dragon 
now at Ghent. The carillon of forty-eight beUs ; the 
little chamber in the tower ; the machinexy, like a huge 
barrel-organ, with keys like a musical instroment for the 
earillaneur ; the view from the tower ; the singing of 
swallows with the chimes ; the fresh morning air ; the 
mist in the horizon ; the red roo& far below ; the canal, 
like a silver clasp, linking the city with the sea, — how 
much to remember ! 

The poem was probably beg^ here at this time 
and finished when, a little later, Mr. Longfellow 
passed through the place again on his return home 
by way of England. From some expressions in a 
letter to Freiligrath it would seem that this poem 
and Nuremberg formed part of a plan which the 
poet had formed of a series of travel-sketches in 
verse, a plan which in a desultory way he may be 
said to have been executing all his days and to 
have carried out systematically in anotiiier shape 
in his collection of Poems of Places. The Belfry 
of Bruges itself appeared in Cfrahcan^s Magazine 
for January, 1848. 

The contents of this division are the same as in 
the volume so entitled, except that a group of six 
translations has been withheld, to be placed with 
the other translated pieces in the eighth volume ; 
except also that to the Sonnets is added the per- 
sonal one entitled Mexzo Camming written at this 
time and first printed in the Life. 



THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 

CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city, 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended. 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet's rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger. 
When the wrangling bells had ended. 
Slowly struck the dock eleven. 
And, from out the silent heaven. 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 
On the earth and in the air, 
Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning. 
By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the echoes 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers. 
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As ihey loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision. 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Oypsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling ; 
All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 

And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet's airy rhymes. 
All his rhymes and roundelays, 
His conceits, and songs, and ditties. 
From the belfry of his brain. 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities I 
For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear, 
And by day men go their ways. 
Hearing the music as they pass. 
But deeming it no more, alas I 
Than the hollow soimd of brass. 

Yet perchance a sleepless wight. 
Lodging at some humble inn 
In the narrow lanes of life. 
When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
May listen with a calm delight 
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To the poet's melodies, 
Till lie hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 
Thoughts that he has cherished long; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own yiUage ringing. 
And wakes, and finds his slumberoos eyes 
Wet with most delicions tears. 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Bl£, 
Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through the night. 
Bang their changes from the Belfiy 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. * 



THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

Ik the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry 

old and brown ; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it 

watches o'er the town. 

As the summer mom wbb breaking, on that loffy 

tower I stood. 
And the world threw off the darkness, like the 

weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with 

streams and vapors gray. 
Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast 

the landscape lay. 
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At my feet the oity alumbered. From He ehiiB* 

neys, here and there, 
Wreaths of snow-white smoke, asoending. Tan* 

ished, ghost-like, into air. 

Not a sound rose from the city at that early morn- 
ing boor. 

Bat I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient 
tower. 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swal- 
lows wild and high ; 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more 
distant than the sky. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the 

olden times, 
With their strange, unearthly changes rang the 

melancholy chimes, 

Ldke the psalms from some old cloister, idien the 

nuns sing in the choir; 
jifwl the great bell tolled aw^^^^g them, like the 

chanting of a friar. 

Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms 

filled my brain ; 
They who live in history only seemed to walk Uie 

earth agui; 

AH the Foresters of Flanders, — mighty Baldwin 

Bras de Fer, 
Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Qjxj de 

Dampierre. 
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I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned those 

days of old ; 
Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who 

bore the Fleeoe of Gold ; 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden 

argosies; 
Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal 

pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on 

the groimd; 
I beheld the gentle Mary, himting with her hawk 

and hoimd ; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke 

slept with the queen, 
And the armed guard aroimd them, and the sword 

unsheathed between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and 

Juliers bold. 
Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the 

Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White 

Hoods moving west, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden 

Dragon's nest 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land 
with terror smote ; 

And agui the wild alarum soimded from the toc- 
sin's throat ; 
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Till the bell of Ghent responded o'er lagoon and 

dike of sand, 
^^ I am Boland ! I am Boland I there is yictorj in 

thehmdl" 

Then the sound of drams aroused me. The 

awakened city's roar 
Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into 

their graves once more. 

Hours had passed away like minutes ; and, before 

I YTZA aware, 
Lol the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun- 

iUumined square. 

A GLEAM OP STJNSmNR 

ThB soene of this poem is mentioiied in tiba poel^s diary, under 
date of AngDst 31, 1840. In the afternoon a delidons driye wiih 
F. and G. tluongh Bzookline, by the chnxch and * the green lane,' 
and homeward through a lovelier lane, with harbexries and wild 
▼ines olusteiing over the old atone walla." 

This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 

Let me review the scene. 
And summon from the shadowy Past 

The forms that once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 

Beneath Time's flowing tide. 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 

But seen on either side. 

Here runs the highway to the town ; 
There the green lane descends, 
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Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends I 

The shadow of the linden trees 

Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 

A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies, 

And thy heart as pure as they : 
One of Grod's holy messengers 

Did walk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 

Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover-blossoms in the grass 

Rise up to kiss thy feet. 

*^ Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly bomi " 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbatii mom. 

Through the closed blinds the golden sun 

Poured in a dusty beam, 
Like the celestial ladder seen 

By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon, the wind 

Sweet-scented with the hay. 
Turned o'er the hynm-book's fluttering leaves 

That on the window lay. 
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Long was the good man's sermon. 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
For he spake of Ruth the beautiful. 

And still I thought of thee. 

Long was the prayer he uttered. 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 

And still I thought of thee. 

But now, alasl the place seems changed; 

Thou art no longer here : 
Part of the sunshine of the scene 

With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart. 
Like pine trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o*er the past. 

As when the sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near us hangs. 

Shines on a distant field. 



THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGPIELD. 

On bis wedding jonmey in the summer of 1843, Mr. Longfel- 
low pmmnd throngh Springfield, Maasaohnaetts, and Tinted the 
United States arsenal there, in company with Mr. Charles Snmner. 
"While Mr. Somner was endeayoring," says Mr. S. Longfellow, 
'' to impress npon the attendant that the money expended upon 
these weapons of war would have been much better spent npon a 
great library, Mis. Longf eUow pleased her husband by remark- 
ing how like an organ looked the ranged and shining gun-banela 
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which covered the wall* £ram floor to oeiliiig, uid snggeeting 
what monmfiil mnsio Death would bring from them. * We grew 
qmte warlike against war/ ahe wrote, * and I nxged H. to write 
a peace poem.' '* Hie poem was written some months later and 
published in ChahanCt Magazine^ April, 1844. Mr. Longfellow 
in writing of it to Mr. Sonmer notes : " On the back of my peace 
poem is a paper called The BattU-Onmnd* of America, This is 
the rereiBe of the medal." 

This is the ArsenaL From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 

Ah I what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary. 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys ! 

What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies I 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus. 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us. 
In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer. 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman's 
song. 

And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O'er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din. 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent's 
skin; 
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The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns ; 
The soldiers' revels in the midst of pilla^ ; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asun- 
der, 

The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder 

The diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant noises. 
With such accursed instruments as these. 

Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power, that fills the world with 
terror. 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
GKven to redeem the human mind from error. 
There were no need of arsenals or forts : 

The warrior's name would be a name abhorred ! 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear f orevermore the curse of Cain I 

Down the dark future, through long generations. 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
"Peaoel" 
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Peace I and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies ! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 



NnREMBEBG. 

In a letter to Freiligist^h, written in the wpnag of 1844, Mr. 
Longfellow sayi: '' Here I eend yon apoem on Nnrembeig. . . . 
I tnist I haye not mistranelated wU tin Taub Jermcu* It oer- 
tainly stands for eine Taube or ein ToMbeff and is dove and not 
deaf, thoogh old Hans Sachs was deaf. But that Posohmaii 
deaoiibes afterwards when he says : — 

Dun Min Bed vnd 
Geh&r begmint 
Dun •bcofalui, ate. 

Therefore dove-like it is and shall be, for F. says, 'I would haye 
it so at any xate ! * and at any rate I will." In an earlier let- 
ter to FreiJUgrath, printed in the lAfef I. 417, Mr. Longfellow 
describes with enthusiasm a day at Nnrembeig, from the mem- 
ory of which this poem sprang. 

In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad 

meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, 

the ancient, stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town 

of art and song. 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks 

that round them throDg : 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, 

rough and bold. 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, 

centuries old ; 
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Oa Om iqwe Ife oriel wwiav, «hm in «U 
Set tfe poet MdcUor 



world of Art: 
Foantams wronglit wilk lidiert 
in the codudod 



And abore eathednl doorwm jt caints 



Bjr a fonner age commiflBooed aa apotdw to 



In the chnrch of Hunted Sebald a le c p e 

his holy dost. 
And in bronze the TwelTe Apostles goaid tnmwgB 

to age their trust ; 



In Uie chnrch of sainted Lawrence stands a piz of 

iculptare rare. 
Lake the foamy sheaf of fonntains, rising through 

the painted air. 
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Here, when Art ytza still religion, with a simple, 

reverent heart, 
lived and labored Albreoht Diirer, the Evangelist 

of Art; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 

Whand« 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the 
Better Land. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tomb-stone 

where he lies ; 
Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist 

never dies. 



seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 
seems more fair. 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once 
has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these 

obscure and dismal lanes. 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude 

poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the 

friendly guild. 
Building nests in Fame's great temple, as in spouts 

the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the 

mystic rhyme. 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the 

anvil's chime ; 
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Thanking God, wboee boandleas wiadom makes the 

flowers of poesj bbom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tissues of the 

\00VBU 

Here Hans Sachs, the oobUer-poet, hnreste of the 

gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in hnge folios 

sang and laughed* 

But his house is now an aleJiouse, with a nicdy 

sanded floor. 
And a garland in the window, and his faoe aboTs 

the door; 

Flsinted by some bumble artist, as in Adam Pnsoli> 

man^s song, 
As the old man gray and doTO-lika, with his great 

beard white and long. 



And at nigbt the swart mechanic comes to drawB 

his cark and care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankaids, in the master^s 

antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my 

dreamy eye 
Wave these mingled sIu^ms and figures, like a 

faided tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee 
the world*s rq;ard ; 
la wm« 
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But thy painter, Albrecht Diiier, and Hans Sachs 
thy cobbler bard. 

Thus, O Nurembexg, a wanderer from a r^on far 

away, 
As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in 

thought his careless lay: 

Grathering from the pavement's creTice, as a flow- 
eret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree of 
toil 



THE NORMAN BABON. 

The f oUowiog passage from Thieirj was sent to Mr. Longfel- 
low by an nnknown oonespondent, who snggeated it as a theme 
for a poem. 

Dans lea moments de la fie oil la reflexion derient pins ealma 
et pins profonde, oh rintMt et TaTarice parlent moins hant qne 
la raison, dans lea instanti de ehagxin domestiqne, de maladie, et 
de p^ril de mort, lea nobles se repentnent de poaiMer dee seif s, 
eomme d'nne ehose pen agrteUe k Dien, qni andt eM tons les 
hommes k son image. ^~ Thibbbt, Conquete de FAn^jfeterre* 

In his chamber, weak and dying. 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest tiiundered, 
And the castle-turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer. 
And the lands his sires had plundered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 
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By his bed a monk was seated, 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster, 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing. 
Bells, that from the neighboring kloster 
Bang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail 

Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang the minstrels and the waits ; 

And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly. 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Beached the chamber terror-haunted. 
Where the monk, with accents holy. 
Whispered at the baron's ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids gUstened, 
As he paused awhile and Ustened, 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

'* Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Bom and cradled in a manger ! 

^, like David, priest, like Aaron, 
Christ is bom to set us free ! " 
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And the ligbtning showed tiie sainted 
Figures on the casement painted, 
And exclaimed the shuddering baion, 
«« Miserere, Domine ! '' 

In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld, with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion. 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Beason spake more loud than passion. 
And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner. 
Every serf bom to his manor, 
All those wronged and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal. 
Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, '* Amen I '' 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal. 

Mingling with the common dust : 

But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust 
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RAIN m ST7MMEB. 

PablklMd hi Qrokam$ Maganm, A^mI, 184& 



How beaotifal is the rain I 
After tiie dost and heat, 
In the broad and fieiy streeti 
In the narrow lane. 
How beautifol is the rain 1 

How it datters along the roob, 

like the tramp of hoofs I 

How it gushes and stnigg^ out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout t 

Across the window-pane 

It pours and poors ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a mnddy tide. 

Like a ri?er down the gutter roait 

The rain, the welcome nun ! 



The siok man from his otwumWr looks 

At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His feTsred brain 

Grows calm again. 

And he breathes a Uessing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

more than their wonted noise 
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And oommotion ; 
And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 
Till the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches the phiin, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain I 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke^ncumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The dover-scented gale. 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soiL 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to tiiank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The &xmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 
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Of the JDoeBiant rain. 
He counts it m no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and but more than tibesoi 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behcdd 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rtdled 

Scattering eretywhere 

The showeiy rain. 

As the fanner scatters his grsin. 

He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wfaoUy told, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said* 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs proloand« 

To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven 

Climbing up once more to heaven. 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 
With vision clear. 
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Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange. 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 

From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning f orevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 



TO A CHILD. 

Thii poem mm begun October 2, 1845, and on the 13th of the 
Bert month Mr. Loi^ellow noted in hie diary : " WeUced in the 
garden and tried to finish the Ode to a Child; bat ooold not 
find the eiaet exprearions I wanted, to round and eompleto the 
whoLa." After the publication of the Tolmne containing it, he 
wrote; "The poem ToaChUdtad The Old Clock onike Stain 
■eem to be the f aToritee. This ia the best answer to my assail- 
ants." Possibly the charge was made then as frequently afterward 
that his poetry was an echo of foreign scenes. It is at any rate no- 
ticeable that in this poem he first strongly expressed that domestio 
■entiment which was to be so conspicuous in his after work. It 
wiU be remembered that he was mazried to Miss Appletoa in July, 
184S, and his second child was bom at the time when he was 
witting this ode. FiTe years later he made the following entry 
in his diary : '* Some years ago, writing an Ode to a CkUd, I 

spoke of 

TlM boxiad treMurM of the mlMr, Tfana. 

What was my astonishment to^y, in reading for the first time 
in my life Wordsworth's beantiful ode On tAs Power of Sound, to 

read 

An tewanw bosrdsd by tlM mlMT XlBM.** 



Dear child ! how radiant on thy mother^s knee, 
With merry-making eyes and jocund smiles, 
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Thou gazest at the painted tiles, 
Whose figures grace, 
With many a grotesque form and face, 
The ancient chimney of thy nursery I 
The lady with the gay macaw, 
The dancing girl, the grave bashaw 
With bearded lip and chin ; 
And, leaning idly o*er his gate. 
Beneath the imperial fan of state. 
The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of proud command 

Thou shakest in thy little hand 

The coral rattle with its silver beUs, 

Making a merry tune I 

Thousands of years in Indian seas 

That coral grew, by slow degrees, 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 

Dashed it on Coromandel's sand I 

Those silver bells 

Reposed of yore. 

As shapeless ore. 

Far down in the deep*8unken wells 

Of darksome mines, 

In some obscure and sunless place. 

Beneath huge Chimborazo's base. 

Or Potosf s o'erhanging pines I 

And thus for thee, O little child. 

Through many a danger and escape, 

The tall ships passed the stormy cape ; 

For thee in foreign lands remote. 

Beneath a burning, tropic clime. 

The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat, 
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Hunself as swift and mid, 

In falling, dutched the frail arbute, 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 

The silver veins beneath it laid. 

The buried treasures of the miser, Time. 

Bnt, lo I thy door is left ajar I 

Thou hear^ footsteps from a&ir I 

And, at the sound. 

Thou tumest round 

With quick and questioning eyes, 

Like one, who, in a foreign land. 

Beholds on every hand 

Some source of wonder and surprise I 

And, restlessly, impatiently, 

Thou strivest, strugglest, to be free. 

The four walls of thy nursery 

Are now like prison walls to thee. 

No more thy mother's smiles, 

No more the painted tiles. 

Delight thee, nor the playthings on the floor. 

That won thy little, beating heart before ; 

Thou strugglest for the open door. 

Through these onoe solitary halls 
Thy pattering footstep falls. 
The sound of thy merry voice 
Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
With the joy of tiiy young heart, 
O'er the light of whose gladness 
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No shadows of sadness 

From the sombre baokgronnd of memory start. 

Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt. 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares. 
Sounded his majestic tread ; 
Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom. 
Weary both in heart and head. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee? 

Out, out I into the open air I 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

Thou carest little how or where. 

I see thee eager at thy play, 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree. 

With cheeks as round and red as they ; 

And now among the yellow stalks, 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants, 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks. 

The tracks of thy small carriage-wheek I trace ; 

And see at every turn how they efface 

Whole villages of sand-roofed tents. 

That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret homes 

Of wandering and nomadic tribes of ants. 
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Ah, cruel litde Tamerlaiie» 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 

These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm ! 

What ! tired already ! with those suppliant looks. 
And voice more beautiful than a poet's books 
Or murmuring sound of water as it flows. 
Thou comest back to parley with repose I 
This rustic seat in the old apple-tree, 
With its overhanging golden canopy 
Of leaves illuminate with autumnal hues. 
And shining with the argent light of dews, 
ShaU for a season be our phice of rest. 
Beneath us, like an oriole's pendent nest, 
From which the laughing birds have taken wiAg, 
By thee abandoned, hangs thy vacant swing. 
Dream-like the waters of the river gleam ; 
A saiUess vessel drops adown the stream. 
And like it, to a sea as wide and deep. 
Thou driftest gently down the tides of sleep. 

child ! O new-bom denizen 
Of life's great city I on thy head 
The glory of the mom is shed. 
Like a celestial benison ! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand. 
And with thy little hand 
Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future's undiscovered land* 

1 see its valves expand. 
As at tiie touch of Fate I 

Into those realms of love and hate. 
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Into that darkness blank and drear, 

fiy some prophetic feeling taught, 

I launch the bold, adventurous thought, 

Freighted with hope and fear ; 

As upon subterranean streams. 

In caverns unexplored and dark. 

Men sometimes launch a fragile bazk, 

Laden with flickering fire. 

And watch its swift-receding beams, 

Until at length they disappear. 

And in the distant dark expire. 

By what astrology of fear or hope 

Dare I to cast thy horoscope ! 

Like the new moon thy life appears ; 

A little strip of silver light. 

And widening out¥rard into night 

The shadowy disk of future years ; 

And yet upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle, faint and dim, 

And scarcely visible to us here. 

Bounds and completes the perfect sphere ; 

A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration. 

Of the great world of light, that lies 

Behind all human destinies. 

Ah I if thy fate, with anguish fraught. 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot tears and sweat of toil, — 
To struggle with imperious thought. 
Until the overburdened brain, 
Weary with labor, faint with pain. 
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I^ke a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power, — 
Bemember, in that perilous hour. 
When most afflicted and oppressed. 
From labor there shall come forth rest. 

And if a more auspicious fate 

On thy advancing steps await, 

Still let it ever be thy pride 

To linger by the laborer's side ; 

With words of sympathy or song 

To cheer the dreary march along 

Of the great army of the poor, 

O'er desert sand, o'er dangerous moor. 

Kor to thyself the task shall be 

Without reward ; for thou shalt learn 

The wisdom early to discern 

True beauty in utility ; 

As great Pythagoras of yore, 

Standing beside the blacksmith's door, 

And hearing the hammers, as they smote 

The anvils with a different note. 

Stole from the varying tones, that hung 

Vibrant on every iron tongue, 

The secret of the sounding wire. 

And formed the seven-chorded lyre. 

Enough I I will not play the Seer ; 
I will no longer strive to ope 
The mystic volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, f orenmning Fear, 
And Fear, the pursuivant of Hope. 
Thy destiny remains untold ; 
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For, like Aoestes' shaft of old, 
The swift thought kindles as it flies, 
And bums to ashes in the skies. 



THE OOCULTATION OF ORION. 

"Oetober 9, 1845. Made a daab at The OecvUatioH ofOrim, 
which I think will tnzn oat g^ood. I have had seyeral poetio 
moniiiigs of kite ; and hope soon to have my yolnme ready. 

"October 11. Bad day for work. No glow or enthmlaBm. 
Tried Orunif bat with amall soooeak Hoped to have fbdahed it, 
bat gave ap in despair. 

'*Ootober 14. Ilniahed The Occuhation of Orion, and read it 
to F. and E. before the ink was dry. The conoloding lines, how- 
ever, dropped into my brain in the evening, as I was ooming down 
from my dreanng-room. ' ' Elsewhere, Mr. Longfellow says : " As- 
tronomioaUy speaking, this title is inoorreot ; as I apply to a oon- 
stellaAion what ean properly be applied to some of its stars only. 
Bat my observation is made from the hill of song, and not from 
that of soienoe ; and will, I trost, be foand saffieiently aocnrate 
for the present parpoee. ' ' Pablished in Graham^ November, 1845. 

I SAW, as in a dream sublime, 
The balance in the hand of Time. 
O'er East and West its beam impended ; 
And Day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight. 
While, opposite, the scale of Night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld, 
In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 
I saw, with its celestial keys. 
Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 
The Samian's great iEiolian lyre, 
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throngh all its sevenf old bars, 
From earUi unto the fixed stars. 
And through the dewy atmosphere. 
Not only could I see, but hear, 
Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 
In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere. 
From Dian's cirde light and near. 
Onward to vaster and wider rings. 
Where, chanting through his beard of snows. 
Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 
And down the sunless realms of space 
Beverberates the thunder of his bass. 

Beneath the sky's triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march. 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising in the east ; 
And, slow ascending one by one. 
The kindling constellations shone. 
Begirt with many a bhizing star. 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast I 
His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion's hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint; 
And beautiful as some &ir saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 
In hours of trial and dismay. 
As if she heard the voice of Qod^ 
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Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars, 
As on the glowing ooals and bars, 
That were to prove her strength and try 
Her holiness and her parity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace. 
And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion* 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm I 
And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the Uon 
Into the river at his feet. 
His mighty club no longer beat 
The forehead of the bull ; but he 
Beeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by CEInopion, 
He sought the blacksmith at his forge. 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge, 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 

Then, through the silence overhead. 
An angel with a trumpet said, 

"Forevermore, forevermore, 
The reign of violence is o'er ! " 
And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another's strings, 
The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Beechoed down the burning chords, — 

" Forevermore, forevermore, 
The reign of violence is o'er I " 
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THE BRIDGE. 

Fbiahed OotolMr 9, 1845, and at first loealixed as The Bridge 
Mwr lAtf Cftoiitff , the lirar wlikdi sepanftea Gambndge £r^ 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rose o*er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 

In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 

Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 

Gleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long, black rafters 

The wavering shadows lay, 
And the current that came from the ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 

As, sweeping and eddying through them, 

Bose the belated tide, 
And, streaming into the moonlight, 

The seaweed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o*er me 

That filled my eyes with tears. 
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How often, oh how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky I 

How often, oh how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 

Would bear me away on its bosom 
O'er the ocean wild and wide I 

For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was foil of care. 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers. 

Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro. 
The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow I 
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And forever and forever, 

As long as tlie river flows. 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes ; 

The moon and its broken refleotion 
And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven. 
And its wavering image here. 



TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

"OotolMrn, 1845. Retooehed 7%e jBru/^ and the lines Tp cAe 
Driving Clcud in hexameten, — better tbnn the tnndntion bom. 
Tegn^'' — T%e Children of the Lord's Supper, 

Gloomt and dark art tiion, O chief of the mighty 

Omahas; 
Gloomy and dark as the driving dond, whose name 

thoa hast taken I 
Wrapped in thy scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk 

through the city's 
Narrow and populous streets, as once by the margin 

of rivers 
Stalked those birds unknown, that have left us 

only their footprints. 
What, in a few short years, will remain of thy race 

but the footprints ? 

How canst thou walk these streets, who hast trod 

the green turf of the prairies ? 
How canst thou breathe this air, who hast breathed 

the sweet air of the mountains? 
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Ah ! 'tis in vidn that with lordly looks of disdain 

thou dost challenge 
Looks of disdain in return, and question these 

walls and these pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting-grounds, while 

down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its 

caverns that they, too. 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its 

division I 

Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions west 

of the Wabash I 
There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn the 

leaves of the maple 
Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and 

in summer 
Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous 

breath of their branches. 
There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer 

of horses ! 
There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of 

the Elkhom, 
Or by the roar of the Running-Water, or where 

the Omaha 
Calls thee, and leaps through the wild ravine like 

a brave of the Blackf eet I 

Hark ! what murmurs arise from the heart of those 

mountainous deserts ? 
Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the mighty 

Behemoth, 
Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the 

bolts of the thunder. 
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And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of 

the red man? 
Far more fatal to thee and thy raoe than the 

Crows and the Foxes, 
Far more fatal to thee and thy raoe than the tread 

of Behemoth, 
Lol the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts 

the Missouri's 
Merciless current I and yonder, afar on the prairies, 

the camp-fires 
Gleam through the night ; and the doud of dust in 

the gray of the daybreak 
Marks not the bufEalo's track, nor the Mandan's 

dexterous horse-race ; 
It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwell 

the Camanches I 
Hal how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, 

like the blast of the east-wind. 
Drifts eyermore to the west the scanty smokes of 

thywigwamsl 



SONOS 
THE DAT IS DONE. 

Written in the f aU of 1844 as pioem to Tht Waif, a amall 
Toliime of poema aeleoted by Bfr. Longfellow and pnUiilied at 
Chziatinaa of that year. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 
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I see the lights of the viUage 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 

And a feeling of sadness eomes o'er me 
That my soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles tlie rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling. 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters. 
Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music. 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Bead from some humbler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart. 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through long days of labor. 
And nights devoid of ease. 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 
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Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 



AFTERNOON IN FEBBUART. 

PnliUdi«d in QrahawCa Magazine^ Septembwi 1846. 

The day is ending, 
The ni^t is descending ; 
The marsh is frozen. 
The river dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences ; 
The buried fences 
Mark no longer 
The road o'er the plain ; 
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While through the meadows, 
Like f eaxful shadows, 
Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The bell is pealing, 
And eveiy feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell ; 

Shadows are trailing. 
My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral belL 



TO AN OLD DANISH SONG BOOK. 

'' October 6, 1845. F.*t birUidAy. I ought to haye written a 
poem for the oooadoiL Instead of doing bo, I wrote the song 
without rhyme, To oat Old Danish Song Book. 

''October 7. Retouched and finished the song of yesterday. 
What is said of the Scald ref eis, of course, only to some of the 
melodies, which may possibly be as old as the days of Hakon 
Jarl, or older. Hamlet and Yoriok are only symbolical of any 
old king and his jester." 

A couple of years later, Mr. Longfellow was reading Ander- 
sen's Story of my Life, and he notes : " Autumn always brings 
back yery freshly my autumnal sojourn in Copenhagen, delight- 
fully mingled with bracing air and yellow falling leaves. I hare 
tried to record the impression in the song To an Old Danish Sony 
Book.'' 

Welcome, my old friend. 
Welcome to a foreign fireside, 
While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows. 
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The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt Iiarshl j with thee. 
Since, beneath the skies of Denmark, 
First I met thee. 

There are marks of age, 
There are thumb-marks on thy margin, 
Made by hands that dasped thee rudely, 
At the alehouse. 

Soiled and dull thou art ; 
Yellow are thy time-worn i>age8. 
As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets, 
As the leaves with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 
Days departed, half -forgotten, 
When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilight. 

Thou recallest bards, 
Who, in solitary chambers. 
And with hearts by passion wasted. 
Wrote thy pages. 
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Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy Noithem winter 
Bright as summer. 

Onoe some ancient Scald, 
In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 
CJhanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 
At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 

Once Prince Frederick's Ghiard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks ; — 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined Ae chorus I 



Peasants in the field. 
Sailors on the roaring ocean. 
Students, tradesmen, pale meci 
All have sung them. 



Thou hast been their friend ; 
They, alas ! have left thee friendless I 
Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 
So thy twittering song shall nestle 
In my bosom, — 
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Quiet, dose, and wann, 
Sheltered from all molestation. 
And recalling by their voices 
Youth and traveL 



WALTER VON DEE VOGELWEID. 

VooELWEiD the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of onrs, 

Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wiirtzburg's minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Grave them all with this behest: 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
JhSbf on his place of rest ; 

Saying, *^ Ytaok these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long." 

Thus the bard of love departed ; 

And, fulfilling his desire. 
On his tomb the birds were feasted 

By the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o'er tower and turret, 

Li foul weather and in fair, 
Day by day, in vaster numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place, 
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On the pavement, on the tombstone. 
On the poet's sculptured &oe, 

On the cross-bars of each window, 

On the lintel of each door, 
They renewed the War of Wartburg, 

Which the bard had fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols. 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Yogelweid. 

Till at length the portly abbot 

Murmured, " Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood." 

Then in vain o'er tower and turret. 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Grathered the unwelcome guests. 

Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Grothic spire. 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 

Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister's funeral stones, 

And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet's bones. 
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But aroiind the vast cathedral. 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 

And the name of Vogelweid. 



DRINKING SONG. 

INSCBIFTIOK FOB AK AlVTIQUB FTTCHEB. 

Come, old friend I sit down and listen ! 

From the pitcher, placed between us, 
How the waters laugh and glisten 

In the head of old Silenus I 

Old Silenus, bloated, drunken. 
Led by his inebriate Satyrs ; 

On his breast his head is sunken. 
Vacantly he leers and chatters. 

Fauns with youthful Bacchus follow ; 

Ivy crowns that brow supernal 
As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth etemaL 

Bound about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses. 

Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante's 
Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 

Thus he won, through all the nations, 
Bloodless victories, and the fanner 

Bore, as trophies and oblations, 

Vines for banners, ploughs for armor. 
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Judged by no o'erzealous rigor. 
Much this mystic throng expresses: 

Bacchus was the type of vigor, 
And Silenus of excesses. 

These are ancient ethnic revels, 
Of a faith long since forsaken ; 

Now the Satyrs, changed to devils. 
Frighten mortals wine-o'ertaken. 

Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains, — 
Not in flasks, and casks, and cellars. 

Claudius, though he sang of flagons 
And huge tankards filled with Bhenish, 

From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own »]^iah. 

Even Bedi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys. 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies. 

Then with water fill the pitcher 

Wreathed about with classic fables ; 

Ne'er Falemian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus' tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down and listen I 
As it passes thus between us. 

How its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus ! 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

TIm hovM oommemonitod in the poem » the Gold honee, now 
known as the Flnnkett maonon, in Pittifield, Me—chnaette, the 
homestead of Mn. Longfellow'a maternal grandfather, whither 
Mr. Loqgf ellow went after his marriage in the summer of 1843. 
The poem waa not written, howerer, till Noremher, 1845, when, 
under date of the 12th of the month, he wrote in his diary: 
" Began a poem on a elook, with the words ' ForeTor, never,' as 
the harden ; suggested hy the words of Bridaine, the old Freneh 
missionary, who said of eternity, Ceit untpemduU dont le balander 
dii d redit aans oette oet deiue sioCf mdemgM dang U gUmiee deg 
tombeaux, -^Toujows, jamaU J Jamais, tomjimrs I Et pendant ee$ 
^ffrayaJtUs rfydutunu, un ripnwoi s^icrie^ * Qudle heurt eMi-il t * 
St ia WAX iTim anttrt mit&abU Im r^nmd, ' VEtermU.' " 

Soion^HAT back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned oonntry-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplai^trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — 
** Forever — never I 
Never — forover I " 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
like a monk, who, under his doak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas t 
With s orro wf u l voice to all who pass, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forover ! " 

By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
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Distinct as a passing footstep's fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall. 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door, — 
" Foreyer — never ! 
Never — forever I " 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood. 
And as if, like Gk>d, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
" Forever — never I 
Never — forever I ** 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 
His g^reat fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast. 
That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever I " 

There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
O precious hours I O golden prime. 
And affluence of love and time I 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 
" Forever — never I 
Never — forever ! *' 
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From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hash that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 
" Forever — never I 
Never — forever I " 



All are scattered now and fled. 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
^Ah! when shall they all meet again? 
As in the days long since gone by. 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
*• Forever — never I 
Never — forever I " 



9» 



Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here I 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

*• Forever — never I 
Never — forever I " 
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THE ARBOW AND THE SONG. 

"October 16, 1845. Befoxe ehmoh, 'wxoto The Arrom and 
the 8<mgy which came into my mind m I stood with my hack to 
the fire, and glanced on to the paper with arrow's speed. liter- 
ally an improvisation." 

I SHOT an arrow into the air, 
It fell to eardi, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
G)nld not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 



SONNETS 

MEZZO CAMMIN. 

Written at Boppsrd on the Rhine, August 25, 1842, just be- 
fore leaTing for home. 

Half of my life is gone, and I haye let 
The years slip from me and have not fulfilled 
The aspiration of my youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 
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Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 

Of restless passions that would not be stilled, 
But sorrow, and a care that almost killed. 
Kept me from what I may accomplish yet ; 

Though, half-way up the hill, I see the Past 
Lying beneath me with its sounds and sights, — 
A city in the twilight dim and Yast, 

With smoking roofs, soft bells, and gleaming 
lights,— 
And hear aboye me on the autumnal blast 
The cataract of Death far thundering from the 
heights. 

THE EVENING STAB. 

" Ootober 80, 1845. TIm Indian niminar still in iti glory. 
Wrote the ■onnet Hetpenu in the ntstio tent off the old apple- 



tiee.'' This ■onnet, addieaed to his wife, and afterwaid gii 
iti p t o s en t title, '* is notioeable," ssys his hiognipher, *' as heiag 
the only lore-poem among Mr. Longfellow's toi 



f> 



Lo I in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines. 
Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest I 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines. 
With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 

O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus ! 

My morning and my evening star of love I 
My best and gentlest lady I even thus. 

As that fair planet in the sky above. 
Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night, 
And from thy darkened window fades the light. 
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AUTUMN. 

Written Noyember 11, 1845. 

Thou oomest, Autmnn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain I 

Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o'er the land. 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast do- 
main! 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven's o'erhanging eaves; 
Thy steps are by the farmer's prayers attended ; 

Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid. 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden 
leaves I 



DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of 
gloom. 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes. 
Stem thoughts and awful from thy soul arise. 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 
Yet in thy heart what human sympathies. 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume I 
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Methinks I see thee stand with pallid oheeks 

By Fia EGlario in his diocese, 

Ab up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 
The ascending sunbeams mark the day's de- 
crease; 

And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister whispers ** Peace I " 



CURFEW. 



Solemnly, mournfully, 

Dealing its dole. 
The Curfew Bell 

Is beginning to tolL 

Cover the embers, 
And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the windows. 
And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chambers. 

No sound in the hall I 
Sleep and oblivion 
over all! 
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IL 



The book is completad. 
And doeed, like the day ; 

And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 



grow its fimcies ; 
Forgotten they lie ; 
like coals in the ashes. 
They darken and die. 

Song sinks into silence, 

The stoty is told. 
The windows are darkened, 

The hearth-stone is coUL 

Darker and darker 

The Uack shadows &I1 ; 
Sleep and oblivion 

Reign over alL 



THE SEASIDE AND THE FHUBSmE 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

After the publication of Evangdine^ there 
was a period when Mr. Longfellow's mood was 
not a poetic one. He pleased himself with writ- 
ing the tale of Kofoanagh^ but there are frequent 
laments in his diary at his unproductiveness ; that 
Uie golden days of October, usually so fruitful in 
verse, faded away and left no lines written ; that 
his growing fame brought him ntunberless inter- 
ruptions, and that the routine of his college work 
was becoming intolerable. Now and then a poem 
came to him, and he even made headway with a 
dramatic romance of the age of Louis XTV., but 
abandoned the work finally. It was two years 
after finishing Evangdine before he had accumu- 
lated sufficient material to warrant him in planning 
a new volume of poems. He wrote in his diary 
April 80, 1849 : — 

The last day of April ; and sach aa Aprils and such 
a Ust day ! Cold as Greenland, with an east wind that 
ploughs and barrows one through and through, and sows 
coughs and catarriis and rheumatisms among much suf- 
fering mortals. Put into the printer's hands the first 
part of By the Fire$ide and By the Seasidey a volume 
of poems for the next autumn. I have learned that 
tjrpes, as well as time, must be taken by the forelock. 
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From this it is probable that in the absence of 
any long poem he purposed ooUecting his recent 
▼erse into two general divisions and placing at the 
front of the yolome the group oontainingthe larger 
number of poems, for he had then only half a dozen 
or so which bore special relation to the sea. Four 
days later he mourned again over his dulness. 
'* No new thing to start the stagnant current. Oh 
for ^ some great idea to refresh me ' ! I am pon- 
dering on a continuation of Hyperion,^* But in a 
few weeks he seems to have conceived the plan of 
The Building of the JShip^ which he began June 
18, 1849. Work upon it, however, was interrupted 
by the illness and death of his father, which took 
him to Portland and detained him there, but not 
unlikely his stay in the city by the sea gave him 
opportunity for brooding over the poem. It may 
be added Uiat besides his early association with the 
seaboard, his summers were now spent at Nahant. 
^^ I prefer the searside to the country," he once 
said ; ^^ the idea of liberty is stronger there." At 
any rate, in September he was again engaged upon 
the poem, and on the 20th noted : ^^ I%e Build- 
ing of the Ship goes on. It will be rather long. 
Will it be good?" On the 22d he finished the 
poem, and in the latter part of November ITie 
Seaside and the Fireside was published, with The 
Building of the Ship as the leading piece. 

The form of the poem was clearly suggested by 
Schiller's Son^ of the Bell, which has more than 
once served as a model to poets. Schiller may be 
said to have introduced a new artistic form, and 
Mr. Longfellow, in adopting the general scheme, 
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showed his apprehension of its oapaoity by the skill 
with which he moved from one passage to another, 
using the short lines to express the quicker, more 
sadden, or harried action, the longer to indicate 
lingering, moderate action or reflection. The ora- 
torical character of Uie poem, so to speak, has al- 
ways caoght the ear, and it is interesting to read in 
the poet's diary shortly after the pablication of the 
book, this entry : — 

Febraaiy 12, 1860. In the eTening Mrs. Kemble 
read before the Mercantile library Association, to an 
audience of more than three thoosand, portions of As You 
Like It; then The Building of the Shipy standing out 
npon the platform, book in hand, trembling, palpitating 
and weepiag, and giving every word its tnie weight and 
emphasis. She prefaced the recital by a few words, to 
this effect ; that when she first saw the poem, she de- 
sired to read it before a Boston aadience ; and she hoped 
she would be able to make every word audible to that 
great multitude. 

By this gracefnl action Mrs. Kemble may well 
have thrown into concrete form the lines with 
which Mr. Longfellow closed the sonnet commem- 
orating her readings, 

O happj Poet I . . . 

How most thy listening spirit now rejoice 

To be interpreted by such * Tcnce 1 

But it is to be suspected that the vast multitude 
was stirred to its depths not so much by the artia- 
tic completeness of the rendition, as by the impas- 
sioned burst with which the poem closes, and which 
fell upon no listless ears in the deep agitation 
of the eventful year I860. Mr. Noah Brooks in 
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his paper on LinoolrCs Imctgination QScrUmer^B 
JUorUfdy^ August, 1879) mentions that he found 
the President one day attracted by these stanzas, 
quoted in a political speech. ^^ Knowing the whole 
poem," he adds, ^^ as one of my early exercises in 
recitation, I began, at his request, with the descrip- 
tion of the launch of the ship, and repeated it to 
the end. As he listened to the last lines, his eyes 
filled with tears, and his cheeks were wet. He did 
not speak for some minutes, but finally said, with 
simplicity : ^ It is a wonderful gift to be able to 
stir men like that' " Dr. William Everett, in 
his remarks before the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, after the death of Mr. Longfellow, 
called attention to the striking contrast in these 
spirited, hopeful lines to Horace's timid, tremulous 
O navis. 

In his diary, under date of March 28, 1850, Mr. 
Longf eUow writes : ^^ Cast lead flat-irons for the 
children, to their great delight. C. in g^reat and 
joyous excitement, which he showed by the most 
voluble speech. E. showed his only in his eyes, 
and looked on in silence. The casting was to them 
as grand as the casting of a bell to grown-up chil- 
dren. Why not write for them a Song of the 
Lead FlcUrlron f " 

The foot-note readings are those of the first edi- 
tion of 7%e Seaside and the Fireside. 
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DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and 
hearkens ; 

So walking here in twilight, O my friends t 
I hear your voices, softened by the distance. 

And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 
His words of friendship, comfort, and assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told. 
Has ever given delight or consolation. 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand-fold. 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown t 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 

That teaches me, when seeming most alone. 

Friends are arotmd us, though no word be 
spoken. 

Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep history. 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire, — and all the rest is mystery I 
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The pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places. 

And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces ! 

Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 

With eye of sense, your outward form and sem- 
blance; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live forever young in my remembrance I 

Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away I 
Your gentle voices will flow on forever. 

When life grows bare and tarnished with decay, 
As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us friends. 
Being oftentimes of different tongues and na- 
tions. 

But the endeavor for the selfsame ends. 

With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 

Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk. 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 

Not interrupting with intrusive talk 

The grand, majestic symphonies of ooeaa. 

Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 
At your warm fireside, when tiie lamps are 
lighted. 

To have my place reserved among the rest. 
Nor stand as one tmsought and uninvited ! 



BY THE SEASIDE 

THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 

^ Build me straight, O worthy Master I 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! " 

The merchant's word 

Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 

Giveth grace unto every Art* 

A quiet smile phiyed round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 

Play round the bows of ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee. 

He answered, ** Erelong we will launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch. 

As ever weathered a wintry sea ! " 

And first with nicest skill and art, 

Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 

Which should be to the larger plan 

What the child is to the man, 

Its counterpart in miniature ; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 

The greater labor might be brought 
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To answer to his inward thought. 

And as he labored, his mind ran o'er 

The varions ships that were built of yore, 

And above them all, and strangest of all 

Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall, 

Whose picture was hanging on the wall. 

With bows and stem raised high in air, 

And balconies hanging here and there. 

And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those that frown 

From some old castle, looking down 

Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, "^ Our ship, I wis. 

Shall be of another form than this 1 '' 

It was of another form, indeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant craft ; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast, 

Pressing down upon sail and mast. 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 

With graceful curve and slow degrees. 

That she might be docile to the helm. 

And that the currents of parted seas. 

Closing behind, with mighty force. 

Might aid and not impede her course. 

In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel. 
That should laugh at all disaster. 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 
Covering many a rood of ground. 
Lay the timber piled around ; 
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Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 

And scattered here and there, with these, 

The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 

Brought from regions far away. 

From Pascagoula's sunny bay. 

And the banks of the roaring Boanoke I 

Ah I what a wondrous thing it is 

To note how many wheels of toil 

One thought, one word, can set in motion I 

There 's not a ship that sails the ocean. 

But every climate, eveiy soil. 

Must bring its tribute, great or small, 

And help to build the wooden wall I 

The Sim was rising o'er the sea, 
And long the level shadows lay. 
As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, aiiy argosy. 
Framed and launched in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun. 
Had hewn and laid them eveiy one. 
Ere the work of man was yet beg^. 
Beside the Master, when he spoke, 
A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 
Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach. 
Interrupted the old man's speech. 
Beautiful they were, in sooth, 
The old man and the fieiy youth I 
The old man, in whose busy brain 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o'er and o'er again ; — 
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The fiery youth, who was to be 

The heir of his dezteriiy, 

The heir of his house, and his daughter's hand. 

When he had built and launched from land 

What the elder head had planned. 

^^ Thus," said he, *^ will we build this ship ! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 
Of all that is unsound beware ; 
For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 
Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 
A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name I 
For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee I " 

The Master's word 

Enraptured the young man heard; 

And as he turned his face aside. 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride 

Standing before 

Her father's door. 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The Sim shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair. 

With the breath of mom and the soft sea air. 

Like a beauteous barge was she. 

Still at rest on the sandy beach. 

Just beyond the billow's reach ; 

But he 
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Was the restless, seething, stormy sea I 
Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love's command I 
It is the heart, and not the brain. 
That to the highest doth attain. 
And he who f olloweth Love's behest 
Far ezeeUeth all the resti 

Thus with the rising of the sun 

Was the noble task began, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard's bounds 

Were heard the intenningled sounds 

Of axes and of mallets, plied 

With vigorous arms on every side ; 

Plied so deftly and so well. 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell. 

The keel of oak for a noble ship. 

Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 

Was lying ready, and stretched along 

The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 

Happy, thrice happy, every one 

Who sees his labor well begun. 

And not jierplexed and multiplied. 

By idly waiting for time and tide I 

And when the hot, long day was o'er, 
The young man at the Master's door 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 
And within the porch, a little more 
Bemoved beyond the evening ^^ill, 
The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September gales, 
Of pirates coasting the Spanish Main, 
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And ships that never came back again, 

The chance and change of a sailor's life. 

Want and plenty, rest and strife. 

His roving fancy, like the wind. 

That nothing can stay and nothing can bind, 

And the magic charm of foreign lands. 

With shadows of palms, and whining sands. 

Where the tumbling surf. 

O'er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 

Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar, 

As he lies alone and asleep on the turf. 

And the trembling maiden held her breath 

At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 

With all its terror and mysteiy, 

The dim, dark sea, so like unto Death, 

That divides and yet unites mankind I 

And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 

From the bowl of his pipe would awhile illume 

The silent group in the twilight gloom. 

And thoughtful faces, as in a dream ; 

And for a moment one might mark 

What had been hidden by the dark. 

That the head of the maiden lay at lest, 

Tenderly, on the young man's breast ! 

Day by day the vessel grew. 
With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and stemson-knee. 
Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 
A skeleton ship rose up to view I 
And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 
Till after many a week, at length. 
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Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk I 

And around it columns of smoke, upwreathing, 

Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 

Caldron, that glowed. 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 

And amid the damors 

Of ckttering hammers. 

He who listened heard now and then 

The song of the Master and his men : — 

^ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel. 
That shall laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle I '' 

With oaken brace and ooppev band. 

Lay the rudder on the sand. 

That, like a thought, should have control 

Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 

Would reach down and grapple with the land. 

And immovable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing bhist ! 

And at the bows an image stood. 

By a cunning artist carved in wood. 

With robes of white, that far behind 

Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould. 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old. 

Or Naiad rising from the water. 
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But modelled from tihe Master's daughter I 

On many a dreary and misty night, 

'T will be seen by the rays of the signal light, 

Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 

Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright I 

Behold, at last. 
Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place ; 
Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast I 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain aud plain 

Lay the snow, 

They fell, — those lordly pines I 

Those grand, majestic pines I 

'Mid shouts and cheers 

The jaded steers. 

Panting beneath the goad. 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 

Those captive Ungs so straight and tall. 

To be shorn of their streaming hair. 

And naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 

Of the wind and the reeling main. 

Whose roar 

Would remind them f orevermore 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 
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And eveiywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head. 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah I when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 

'T will be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land. 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless ! 

All is finished t and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauiy and of strengtL 

To-day the vessel shall be launched I 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched. 

And o'er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight. 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

The ocean old. 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro. 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast 

He waits impatient for his bride. 
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There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honor of her marriage day, 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Bound her like a veil descending. 

Beady to be 

The bride of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover's side. 
Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 
Like the shadows oast by clouds. 
Broken by many a sunny fleck. 
Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said. 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 

And in tears the good old Master 

Shakes the brown hand of his son. 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 

In silence, for he cannot speak. 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock. 

That has the ocean for its wold. 

That has the vessel for its fold. 

Leaping ever from rock to rock — 

Spake, with accents mild and dear. 

Words of warning, words of cheer. 

But tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 
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He knew the chart 

Of the sailor's heart, 

All its pleasures and its grie&» 

All its shaUows and rocky reefa, 

All those secret currents, that flow 

With such resistless undertow. 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 

The will from its moorings and its ooorse. 

Therefore he spake, and thus said he : — 

^ Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Outward or homeward bound, are we. 
Before, behind, and all around. 
Floats and swings the horizon's bound. 
Seems at its distant rim to rise 
And climb the crystal wall of the skies. 
And then again to turn and sink. 
As if we could slide from its outer brink. 
Aht it is not the sea. 
It is not the sea that sinks and shelves. 
But ourselves 
That rock and rise 
With endless and uneasy motion. 
Now touching the very skies. 
Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 
Ah I if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring. 
Ever level and ever true 
To the toil and the task we have to do. 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
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The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear I " 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of oommand, 

Wayed his hand ; 

And at the word. 

Loud and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see ! she stirs 1 

She starts, — she moves, — she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel. 

And, spuming with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean's arms I 

And lo I from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud. 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 
^^ Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms. 
With all her youth and all her charms ! " 

How beautiful she is I How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care I 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship I 

Through wind and wave, right onward steer I 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip. 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 
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Sail forth into the sea of life, 
O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be I 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o'er angry wave and gust; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives t 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 

Humanity with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'T is of the wave and not the rock ; 

*T is but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale I 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea I 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee I 
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SEAWEED. 

QriginaUy pablkhied in Ghraham't Magtuine, Jannaiy, 1845, and 
then in ihe odileotion 27^ B^fVf of Bruges and atkar Poeais, but 
transf emd by Mr. Longfellow to this division in his latest eol- 
lectiTe editian. 

When descends on the Atlantio 

The gigantic 
Stonn-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges. 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 

From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 

Of sunken ledges, 
Li some far-off, bright Azore ; 
From Bahama, and the dashing. 

Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 

The Orhneyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 

Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 
Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 

Of sandy beaches, 
All have found repose again. 
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So when storms of wild emotion 

Strike the ocean 
Of the poet's soul, erelong 
From each caTe and rocky &8tne88, 

In its Tastness, 
Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the far-off isles endianted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fmit of Troth; 
From the flashing surf, whose vision 

Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic dime of Yonth ; 

From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 

That forever 
Wrestle with the tides of Fate; 
From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Carrents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart 
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CHRTSAOB. 

In the flivladitum of Tks 89a$id€ ami (Ac Firmd^ ^k 
bon the tttU of Tim Evtmng Star. 



Just above yon sandy bar, 

As the day grows faunter and dimmer. 
Lonely and lovely, a single slar 

Lights the air with a dosky j^immer. 

Into the oeesn faunt and far 

Falls the trail of its golden splendor. 
And the gleam of that sing^ star 

Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 



Chrysaor, rising oat of the 

Showed thus glorious and thus emnloos, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 

Forever tender, soft, and tremulous. 

Thus o'er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brig^y ; 
Is it a God, or is it a star 

That, entranced, I gaie on nij^yl 



THE SECRET OP THE SEA. 

Ah I what pleasant visions haunt me 

As I gaae upon the sea ! 
All the old romantic legends. 

All my dreams, come back to me. 
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Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore I 

Most of all, the Spanish hallad 

Haunts me oft, and tarries long. 
Of the noble Count Amaldos 

And the sailor's mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach. 

Where the sand as silver shines, 
With a soft, monotonous cadence, 

flow its imrhymed lyric lines ; — 

Telling how the Count Amaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a &ir and stately galley. 

Steering onward to the l&ad ; — 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so wild and dear. 
That the sailing sea-bird slowly 

Poised upon the mast to hear. 

Till his soul was full of longing. 

And he cried, with impulse strong, — 
^* Helmsman I for the love of heaven. 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song I " 

*^ Wouldst thou," — so the helmsman answered, 
*^ Learn the secret of the sea ? 

liae 18. OnwBid ftMring to Um bad ; — > 
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Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery 1 " 

In each sail that skims the horizon. 
In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley, 
Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longing 

For the secret of the sea, 
And the heart of the great ocean 

Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 



TWILIGHT. 

The twilight b sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light. 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window. 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro. 
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Now rismg to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

Wbat tale do the roaring ocean, 
And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 

Ab they beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to that little child ? 

And why do the roaring ocean. 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak. 

As they beat at the heart of the mother 
Dri^e the color from her cheek ? 



SIB HUMPHBET GILBERT. 

In December, 1839, when Mr. LongfeUow read of tlie etonn 
and wreeka near Nonnan'a Woe, he thought not only of The 
Wreck of the Hetpenu, hot also of Sir Humpkreg QUbert. It 
doea not appear jnst when he wrote the poem, but he notea in 
hia diary, May 16, 1848: "Copy, for Giaham, Sir Huw^threg 
Gilbert.'' 

Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east-wind was his breatL 

His lordly ships of ice 

Glisten in the snn ; 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing crystal streamlets ran. 

liaelft OUitflBSd hi tb« 
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His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with silver rain ; 
But where he passed there were cast 

Leaden shadows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed; 

Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas ! the land-wind failed. 
And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And nevermore, on sea or shore. 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 
*^ Do not fear I Heaven is as near," 
He said, ^^ by water as by land ! " 

In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound, 
Out of the sea, mysteriously. 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds ; 

Every mast, as it passed. 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize. 
At midnight black and cold ! 
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Ab of a rock was the shock ; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 

They drift in dose embraoe, 
With mist and rain, o'er the open main ; 

Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, forever southward. 
They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, in the Gulf-Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 



THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Flniahed Norember 7, 1849. 

The rool^ ledge runs far into the sea, 
And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of doud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremor of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo I how bright, 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air. 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendor in the glare I 

liaeSb WithBditaadnlmtotbafl^iiiiihBdtai 
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Not one alone ; from each projectiiig cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean's verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 

Holding its lantern o'er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave. 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands. 
The night-o'ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells, 

And ever joyful, as they see it bum. 
They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their 

mum 

Gleam for a moment only in the blase. 
And eager faces, as the light unveils, 
Graze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 

The mariner remembers when a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild, 
He saw it rise again o'er ocean's brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 

Bums on f orevermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light I 

It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 
The rocks and seansand with the kiss of peace ; 
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It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 
And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 

And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 



The sea>bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries. 

Blinded and maddened by the light within^ 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock. 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 

** Sail on ! *' it says, ^^ sail on, ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse. 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto mani " 



THE FIRE OF DMFT-WOOD. 

DEVERBUX FABM, NKAB MAABLXHSAD. 

**Sept«mb«r 20, 1846. A delieioni drive wHh F. thrangh 
Maiden uid Lynn to Marbleheftd, to Tint E. W. at tiM DaTwenx 
Fann by the ie»«de. Drore acroai the beaatifiil Mad. Wliat 
a dalioioiia loeiie I Tho ooean in the ■nnahine ehaqgiiv from the 
mbmtj hne of the thin waTea upon the beaoh, throogh the lighter 
and the deeper green, to a rieh porple in the horiaon. We re- 
caUed the timea paat, and the da ji when we were at Nahant 
The Deveren x Farm ia by the aea, aome milea from Lynn. An 
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old-faahioned fann-honse, ^riUi low rooms, and nanow irindows 
fsttUng in the 8e»-breeze." From this visit sprang the poem 
that follows. In a letter in 1879 to a oolTespondent who had 
raised a matter-of-iact objeotion, Mr. Longfellow readily ad- 
mitted that the harbor and light-honse, which he -visited the same 
day, oonld not be seen from the windows of the faim-hoose. 

We sat within the farm-house old. 
Whose windows, looking o'er the bay. 

Grave to the sea-breeze damp and cold. 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 

The lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked imtil the night. 
Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight. 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene. 
Of what we once had thought and said. 

Of what had been, and might have been. 
And who was changed, and who was dead ; 

And all that fills the hearts of friends. 
When first they feel, with secret pain. 

Their lives thenceforth have separate ends. 
And never can be one again ; 

The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 

And leave it still unsaid in part. 
Or say it in too great excess. 
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The yeiy tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rusUing in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

The flames would leap and then expire. 

And, as their splendor flashed and failed. 
We thought of wrecks upon the main. 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 

The windows, rattling in their frames, 

The ocean, roaring up the beach. 
The gusty blast, the bickering flames, 

All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain. 

The long-lost ventures of the heart. 
That send no answers back again. 

O flames that glowed I O hearts that yearned ! 

They were indeed too much akin. 
The drift-wood fire without that burned. 

The thoughts that burned and glowed 



BY THE FIRESIDE 

RESIGNATION. 

Written in the antnmn of 1848, after the death o€ his little 
danc^tar Fanny. There ia a paaaage in the poet'a diary, under 
date of Norember 12th, in whioh he aayi : '* I feel very aad to- 
day. I miaa very mnoh my dear litde Fanny. An inappeaaaUe 
longing to aee her cornea OTer me at timee, whioh I can hardly 
oontroL" 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead Iamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 

But has one vacant chair I 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient I These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise. 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 

May be heaven's distant lamps. 
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There is no Death I What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Deaih. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion. 

By guardian angels led. 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 

She Uycs, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of ur ; 
Tear after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grown more 



Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken. 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her. 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 
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And though at times impetaous with emotion 

And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 

That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 



THE BUILDERS. 

Fiiiished May 0, 184e. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise. 
Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees. 

Such things will remain unseen. 
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In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wronght with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the Grods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and dean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these waUs of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to dimb. 

Build today, then, strong and sure. 

With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain. 
And one boundless reach of sky. 



SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR- 
GLASS. 

A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot clime 

Of Arab deserts brought. 
Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 

The minister of Thought 
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How many weary centuries has it been 

About those deserts blown I 
How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 

How many histories known I 

Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 

Trampled and passed it o'er, 
men into Esrpt from the pafcriaxoh'8 sight 

His favorite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare. 
Crushed it beneath their tread. 

Or Pharaoh's flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 

Held close in her caress, 
Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 

Illumed the wilderness ; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi's palms 

Pacing the Dead Sea beach, 
And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 

In half -articulate speech ; 

Or caravans, that from Bassora's gate 

With westward steps depart ; 
Or Mecca's pilgrims, confident of Fate, 

And resolute in heart ! 

These have passed over it, or may have passed ! 
Now in this crystal tower 

JJamlS. PlMiogtlMB«d8«ib«^ 
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Imprisoned by some curious hand at last) 
It oomitB the passing hour. 

And as I g^aze, these narrow walls expand ; — 

Before my dreamy eye 
Stretches the desert with its shifting sand. 

Its unimpeded sky. 

And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 

This little golden thread 
Dilates into a column high and vast, 

A form of fear and dread. 

And onward, and across the setting sun, 

Across the boundless plain. 
The column and its broader shadow run. 

Till thought pursues in yain. 

The vision vanishes I These walls again 

Shut out the lurid sun, 
Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain ; 

The half-hour's sand is run ! 



THE OPEN WINDOW. 



PtaMiilMd ia T%e Southern LUerary Ueatenger^ Norember, 1840. 
TIm old houM by the lindani ii what k known m the Leohniere 
hiwuw oo Bnttle Steeeti co n >er of Sperks Stieety m OMnlmds^ 
It bee been altered nnoe the poem wee written, bnt belong* to 
n gioap of hooMS, of whioh ll^. Longfellow** wee one and Mr. 
LoweU't another, ilanding on what was ■ometbnea ealled Tory 
Bow, inMe theae bonne, boilt before the war for independence, 
were the ipaeionB homea of rieh merohanti who held by the king. 
Tliere ia a pietnre of the Leehmere hooae from a peneQ-eketeh 
by Mr. Longfellow in Loanv's Fidd-Book of tU BevUutiom, L 
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557. It was in thk house Uiat Banm Riedesel was quartered as 
prifloiier of war after tlie Bnrrender of Bnxgoyne, and the win- 
dow-pane IB shown on which the Baroness wrote her name with a 
diamomL 



The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade. 
And on the grayelled pathway 

The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 

Wide open to the air ; 
But the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not tmder the lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches. 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the Yoioes of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

And the boy that walked beside me, 

He could not tmderstand 
Why closer in mine, ah I closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand I 
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KING WTTLAFS DRINKING-HORN. 

''September 30, 1848. Woriced upon Kavana^ all Uie morn. 
vag ; and wound np with King Witlafs Drinking-Hom whieh I 
painted with a sweep of the peneil jnat before dinner." In an- 
other entrj in the jonnal ia the aoozoe from which the legend 
was derired : "Here is the part of King WltUTs charter to the 
Abbey of Croyland relating to his dzinking-hom, cited in Matt- 
land's Dark Ages : ' I also offer to the refectory . . . the horn 
of my taUe, that the elders of the monastery may drink out of it 
on the festiTsls of the saints; and may sometinMS, amid their 
benedictions, remember the sool of the donor, Wichtlal.' " The 
text is found in Ingnlph's Ckranide of Crogland in Bohn's Anti^ 
quartan Librarg. 

WiTLAP, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his laat he breathed. 
To the merry monks of Croybind 

His drinking-horn bequeathed, — 

That, whenever they sat at their revels. 
And drank from the golden bowl. 

They might remember the donor. 
And breathe a prayer for his souL 

So sat they onee at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass ; 
In their beards the red wine glistened 

Lake dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the sonl of Witlaf, 
lliey drank to Christ the Lord, 

And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 
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They drank to the Saints and Martyrs 

Of the dismal days of yore. 
And as soon as the horn was empty 

They remembered one Saint more. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees. 

The legend of good Saint Gnthlae, 
And Saint Basil's homilies ; 



Till the great bells of the oonyent. 
From their prison in the tower, 

Giithlao and BartholomsBus, 
Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the diimney, 
And the Abbot bowed his head, 

And the flamelets flapped and flickered. 
But the Abbot was stark and dead. 

Yet still in his pallid fingers 
He clutched the golden bowl. 

In which, like a pearl dissolving, 
Had sunk and dissolved his souL 

But not for this their revels 

The jovial monks forbore. 
For they cried, ^^ Fill high the goblet I 

We must drink to one Saint more I " 
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6ASPAB BECERRA. 

Jamuury 80, 1849. It i^»pean to Iiatb been mggealM 
by a pBMmge in Sterling's ^SfpcMtuA PmtUen, wfaioh Mr. Longfel- 
low was reading at the time with great pleMore. Hehadsome 
tbonght of writing a drama based on Sterling's aoooont of Mnril- 
lo's life in Senile. 

By his evening fire the artdst 
Pondered o'er his secret shame ; 

Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 
Still he mused, and dreamed of hone. 

'T was an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill; 

But, alas! his fair ideal 
Vanished and escaped him stilL 

From a distant Eastern island 
Had the precious wood been brought ; 

Day and night the anxious master 
At his toil untiring wrought; 

Till, discouraged and desponding, 

Sat he now in shadows deep. 
And the day's humiliation 

Found oblivion in sleep. 

Then a voice cried, ** Rise, O master I 
From the burning brand of oak 

Shape the thought that stirs within thee I " — 
And the startled artist woke, — 
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Woke, and from the smoking embers 
Seized and quenched the glowing wood ; 

And therefrom he carved an image, 
And he saw that it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter, poet I 
Take this lesson to thy heart : 

That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art 



PEGASUS m POUND. 

" October 21, 1846. I am anzioiis to get oat 2^ Estray^ 
as a compaiiioii to The Wmf, and cannot g«t to the level of writ- 
ing tlie introdnetory poem, for vhioh I have the idea in my mind, 
namely, Pegasus in Pound, For yean I hare not had so on- 
poetic an antamn, which grieves me sore. I always rely upon 
the antamn, and chiefly on October. Last year how many poema 
I wrote ; and this year, as yet, not one I '* 

'* November 9. Work in ooUege all day. Voted for lUfrey, 
in the rain. In the evening, Facolty-meeting. After which I 
sat by the fire in my deep chair and wrote [with pencil] the 
greater part of Pegcuus in Pound, — a proem to the oolleotaoa to 
be entitled Tlie Estray^ 

The Estray was pnbliahed in 1847. When making ap The Sea^ 
Me and the Fireside, Mr. Longfellow indoded this poemu 

Once into a quiet village. 
Without haste and without heed, 

In the golden prime of morning, 
Strayed the poet's winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 

Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 

Burned among the withering leaves. 
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Loud the olamoroaa bell was rin^g 
From its belfry gaunt and grim ; 

T was the daily call to labor, 
Not a trimnpb meant for him. 

Not the less he saw the landscape, 

In its gleaming vapor veiled ; 
Not the less he breathed the odors 

That the dying leaves exhaled. 

Thos, upon the village oonmion, 
By the sohool-boys he was found ; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom. 
Fat him straightway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier. 

Ringing loud his brazen bell. 
Wandered down the street proclaiming 

There was an estray to selL 

And the curious country people. 
Rich and poor, and young and old. 

Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of gold. 

Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapors cold and dim ; 

But it brought no food nor shelter. 
Brought no straw nor stall, for him. 

Patiently, and still expectant. 

Looked he through the wooden bars, 

Saw the moon rise o'er the landscape, 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars ; 
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Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode, 

And, from out a neighboring farm-yard. 
Loud the cock Aleotryou crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended. 
Breaking from his iron chain. 

And mif olding far his pinions. 
To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its toil and care, 

Lo I the strange steed had departed. 
And they knew not when nor where. 

But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod. 

Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof-marks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdens the whole region rotmd, 

Streng^ening all who drink its waters. 
While it soothes them with its sound. 



TEGN^R'S DRAPA. 



ti, 



Ootob«r 14, 1847. Went to town, after finiahing a poem on 
Tegndr'B death, in the spirit of the old 'Sarw poetry." In tiie 
fint edition, the poem bore the title Tegn^^s Death, The word 
drcqta mgnifiwi death-eong, or diige. 

I HBABD a Yoioe, that cried, 
'' Balder the Beautiful 

Line 16. Trom tiM hoof •^rinti in tho lod. 
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Is dead, is dead I *' 
And throngh the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing oianes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 

Of the dead sun 

Borne througli the Northern sky. 

Blasts from Niffelheim 

Lifted the sheeted mists 

Around him as he passed* 

And the voice f oreyer cried, 
M Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead I " 
And died away 
Through the dreary night, 
In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 
God of the summer sun, 
Fairest of all the Gods I 
Light from his forehead beamed. 
Runes were upon his tongue. 
As on the warrior's sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm ; 
Even the plants and stones ; 
All save the mistletoe. 
The sacred mistletoe I 
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Hoeder, tihe blind old Grod, 
Whose feet are shod witih silence, 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud. 
Made of the mistletoe, 
The accursed mistletoe I 

They laid him in his ship, 
Wiih horse and harness. 
As on a funeral pyre. 
Odin placed 
A ring upon his finger. 
And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship t 

It floated far away 

Over the misty sea, 

TiU like the sun it seemed, 

Sinking beneath the wayes. 

Balder returned no more I 

So perish the old Grods I 
But out of the sea of Time 
Bises a new land of song. 
Fairer than the old. 
Oyer its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 

Build it again, 

O ye bards, 

Fairer than before I 

Ye fathers of the new race, 

line 16. im lika the moon it eeemod, 
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Feed upon morning dew, 
Sing the new Song of Love I 

The law of force is dead I 
The law of love prevails I 
Thor, the thnnderer, 
Shall rule the earth no more. 
No more, with threats, 
Challenge the meek Christ 

Sing no more, 
O ye bards of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls I 
Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only, 
Not the deeds of blood I 



SONNET 

ON MBS. KEMBLB's BBADIHaS FBOM SHAXBBFKABB. 

In the wmter of 1840 Mia. Fumj Kembla Bntlar was maifing 
Shakespewe in Boatoo, and Mr. Longfellow waa a oonataat at- 
tendant. He notee in his diaiy nnder date of February 20: 
''Wedidnotgo laatniglit to hear CMeOo. I wrote tliia mon- 
ing a aonnet on Ifn. Butler's readinga." A week later Uie poet 
entertained Ifia. Butler after a reading in Oambridge, and read 
his sonnet at the eloae of the anpper. 

O PRECIOUS evenings I all too swiftly sped ! 
Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages. 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead I 

How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read. 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
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Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 

Anticipating all that shall be said I 
O happy Beader I having for thy text 

The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves have 
caught 

The rarest essence of all human thought ! 
O happy Poet ! by no critic vext I 

How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 

To be interpreted by such a voice ! 

THE SIN6£BS. 

*' Noyember 6, 1849. Wrote The Singers to show the ezoeUenoe 
of different kinds of song." No indiyidual poets were intended. 



6oD sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth. 
That they might touch the hearts of men. 
And bring them back to heaven again. 

The first, a youth with soul of fire. 

Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 

Through groves he wandered, and by streams, 

Playing the music of our dreams. 

The second, with a bearded face, 
Stood singing in the market-place. 
And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A gray old man, the third and last. 
Sang in cathedrals dim and vast. 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 
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And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 
For still their musio seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, ^^ I see 
No best in kind, but in degree ; 
I gave a various gift to each, 
To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

^^ These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three. 
But the most perfect harmony.'' 



SUSPIRIA. 

Take them, O Death I and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own I 

Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone I 

Take them, O Ghrave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, O great Eternity I 

Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 

And trails its blossoms in the dust I 
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HYMN 

K>B MT brother's ORDDTATION. 

Tlie brother vtbb tiie Bev. Sunnel Longfellow, the poefs hiogw 
fapher. In his diary, February 8, 184S, Mr. Longfellow wrote : 
" S. returned from Portland. Bead to hnn the chant I wrote for 
his ordination^ — a midnight thought. He likes it, and will Iiatb 
it sung." 

Christ to the young mn-Ti said : ** Yet one thing 
more; 

If thou wonldst perfect be, 
Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 

And come and follow me I " 

Within this temple Christ again, nnseen, 

Those sacred words hath said. 
And his invisible hands to-day have been 

Laid on a young man's head. 

And evermore beside him on his way 

The nnseen Christ shall move. 
That he may lean upon his arm and say, 

^' Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ? " 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 
Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 

Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust ! O endless sense of rest ! 

Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour's breast, 

And thus to journey on I 
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I. JUVENILE POEMS. 

When Mr. Longf eUow made his first ooUeetioii of poems 
in VoUxM of the Night, he inoladed a group of EarUer Poenu, 
but printed only seyen oat of a number which bore his initials 
or are directly traceable to him. He chose these, doubt- 
less, not as specimens of his youthful work, but because of 
all that he had written ten years or more before, they only 
appeared to him to have poetio qualities which he could re- 
gard with any complacency. It is not likely that any 
readers will be found to contrayene his judgment in the 
omission of the other yerses, but since this edition is in- 
tended for the student as well as for the general reader, U 
has been thought best to print here those poetical exer- 
cises which curious iuyestigators have recoyered from the 
obscurity in which Mr. Longfellow was entirely willing to 
leaye them. They are printed in as nearly chronological 
order as may be. 

THK BATTLE OF LOYEIX'S POND. 

Mr. Longfellow's first yerses, so far as known, printed in 
the Portland Gasette, Noyember 17, 1820. 

Cold, oold it tlM north wind ind rode it tlM blMt 
Hm* ■>— p8 Uk» m harricMM loudly Hid foit, 
Am it noMM ttntrngli tiio tall wmfbig pfata loo* ind draw, 
8%liB m roqakm nd o*«r ilM warrior*! War. 



Tba war-wboop la allll, and tiia «vafa*a yatt 
Baa Bonk into illanoa aloof tiia wild daU ; 
Tha din of tba battla, tba tomolt, ia o'ar. 
And tiM war«larlon*a voloa ia now hoard no 
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nie wanion that f ooght for tlMir ou uut r y, and Uad, 
HftTe MDik to their rat ; the damp earth it thdr bed ; 
Ko atone teDa the plaoe where their aahea repooe, 
Not pointa oat the apot from the graToa of their loea. 

niay died in their i^oiy, au r rounded bgr faaae, 
And Yietory'a load tmmp their death did prodafan ; 
Ib^y are dead; bat they Ute in each Pafatot^a broeat, 
And their namea are engrafen on honor*a brifl^ craat. 



TO lANTHS. 

Written daring his third year at Bowdoin College, and 
printed in the Portland Advertiser^ Angoat 28, 1824. 

When upon the weatera dond 

Hang day*a fading roaea, 
When the linnet dnga aloud 

And the twilighl doeea, ~ 
As I mark the moaa-grown apring 

Bythetwiatedholty, 
PanaiTe thongfata of thee ahaQ bring 

Lore'a own meknoholy. 

Lo, the oreeoent moon on hig^ 

lightithe half-choked foontain ; 
Wandering winds ateal adly by 

From tlM haqr moontain. 
Tet that moon ahall wax and wane, 

gammer winds pesa Ofer,^ 
Ne*er the heart ahall lore again 

Of the alighted lover I 

When the maaet antomn bringa 

Blighting to the f oreat, 
Twisted cloae the try clings 

To the oak that *a hoarest ; 
8o the lore of other daya 

Cheera the broken-hearted ; 
Bnt if once oar lore decaya 

*T ia f or aye dqierted. 

When the hoar-troat nipa the leaf 

Pale and aear it lingera, 
Waated in tta beaaty brief 

By deoey*a cold fingera ; 
Tet onchanged it ne'er again 

Shall ita Uoom recover ; ^ 
Thoa the heart ahall aye remain 

Of the alighted lover. 
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Love ii like tli0 Mngs we fafMv 

0*er the moonlit ocean ; 
Tooth, the ^ring-time of % jeer 

FlMeed to Lore^e derotion I 
Boeee of their bhwtn beraft 

B r e eth e afiefrenoe e w e eter ; 
Beanty bee no firagnnoe left 

llioagfa Ite bkwm ie floeter. 

Ilwn when tnnqull enrenfaig thrcma 

TwiU^ ahedae above thee, 
And when early momtag ^owa, ^ 

lUnk on thoee that lova thee I 
Fbr an faiterTal of jeare 

We ere long mvet eever, 
Bat the hearU that lovn andean 

ShaD be parted never. 

THAinDBorvnro. 
The Untied States lAterary QauUe^ KoTember 15, 1824. 

When firrt In ancient tino, from Jnbel*B tongoe 

Xhe tonetal enthem flUed the momtag air, 

lb aBfored bymnioga and elTilen eong 

Hb mndo-breething ahell the nJnetrd wokai 

Derotion breethed alond from eifwy dwrd ; 

The Toloe of pralee wee heard fai ereiy tone, 

And pr^er and thanka to Km, the Bfeenial One, 

To Him, that with bri^ huqjiiratlon tooehed 

Hie high and gifted Ijre of heavenly aong, 

And warmed the eoul with new vitaUty. 

A etliTing oneigy throngh Hatore hreafhed : 

The Tolee of adoration from her IooIbb, 

Bwelling alood In every bree a e, and heard 

Long In tho aollen waterfell, what ttme 

Boft Spring or hoary Autumn threw on earth 

Ita bloom or KM^iitiwj • when the Brnnmer nyied ; 

Or Winter o*er the year*a eepukhre mourned. 

The Deity ww there ; a namelem epirit 

Moved In the breeete of men to do hfan homage ; 

And when the morning anUed, or eivenlng pale 

Hung iii>e|ilm o*er the melanchaly um, 

Thf^y eeme beneath the broad, o'erarohing tree*, 

And In their tremoloae ihadow wonhipped oft. 

Where pale the vine dung round their rfmple attara, 

And gray mom mantling hung. Above wae heard 

The melody of windr, b rm t hed out m tho green trem 

Bowed to their quivering touch In Uvlng beaa^y ; 

And birde mng forth their cheerful hymna. Below, 

Hie bright and widely wandering rivulet 

Struggled and guahed amongit the tangled roote 
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Tint ohokad iU leaity loanteiii, ftiid daik rooks 
WofB Bnooth by Um conitant cimeut. Bvon tbiera 
Hm UitteM wsTe, that itole with meUoir toIm 
Wbore neds grew rank on tho mahy-frioged brink. 
And the green aedge bent to tlie wandering wind. 
Bang with a ohaerful aong of aweet tranquillity. 
Men felt the heavenly faiflnenoe; and it atole 
Like balm faito their hearta, tai aU waa peaoe : 
And even the air they breathed, the light th^y aaw, 
Became raligian ; for the ethereal apirit 
That to aoft muMo wakea the ohorda of feeling, 
And mellowB ereiyihing to beaoty, moved 
With cheering energy within their breaata, 
And made aU hdy there, for all waa knre. 
Hie morning Btan, that aweetly aang together ; 
The moon, that hong at night in the midpaky ; 
Dayapring and erentlde ; and aU the fair 
And beaotifQl forma of nature, had a voice 
Of eloquent worahip. Ooean, with ita tidea 
Swelling and deep, iriiere low the iniant atocm 
Hong on Ma dun, dark cloud, and heavily beat 
The polaea of the aea, aent forth a voloe 
Of awful adoration to the aplrtt 
That, wrapt in darkneaa, moved upon ita face. 
And whan the bow of evening arched the eaat. 
Or, in the moonlight pale, the oorling wave 
irimcid with a aweet embrace the aea woiii bea<d^ 
And aoft the aong of winda came o*er the watMa, 
The mingled melody of wind and wave 
Tooched like a heavenly anthem on the ear; 
For it aroae a tuneful hymn of worahip. 
And have otcr haarta grown cold ? Are there on earth 
Ho pure reflectiona caught from heavenly U^T 
Have our mute lipe no hymn, our eoola no aong t 
Let him that in the amnmer-day of youth 
Keepa pore the holy fount of youthful feeling. 
And him that hi the nightfall of hia yeara 
liea down in hia laat Bleep, and ahnta in paaoa 
Hla dim, pale eyaa on lif e*a short wayfaring, 
Fraiae ffim that rules the deatiny of : 



AUTUMNAL NIGHTFALL. 

The same, December 1, 1824. 

Bound Autnmn'a mouldering nxn 
Loud mouma the ohm and cheerleaa gale, 
When nightfUl shadea the quiet vale. 

And stars in beauty bom. 

*T ia the year*a eventide. 
The wind, like one that algfaa in pain 
0*er Joys that ne'er wHl bloom again. 

Mourns on the in hUlaide. 
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And 3wt my poMiTe eye 
Beito on tli0 faint Une nkouotaia loof; 
Aa4 for tlw fidzy-lnnd <d aoof , 

Unit Um bqrond, I aigh. 

The nuNii anvefle her bvow ; 
In the mid-eky her nm glows brig^ 
And to her mA Bad mellowing light 

Um TiUey iieepe below. 

Upon the heiel gny 
Um lyre d Aotunn henge mutno^, 
And o*er Ite tremnlooe ehoide eie flnng 

The fringes <rf deeey. 

I etand deep mnaing here, 
Beneeth the derk and mo^innleai beech, 
Whikt wandering winds of nighttaU rBeoh 

My BMlenoho^y 



The air b t e et hae ohfll end frse ; 
A ipirit in soft musio oaUs 
From Antnmn'i gray end moetgrofwn haltoi 

And round her withered tree. 

The hoar and mantled oak, 
With moss and twisted ivy brown. 
Bends hi its lifelees beaoty down 

Where weeds the f onntsln choke. 

Thet foanteln*B hollow Tolee 
Xehoee the soond of precioas things; 
Of eeriy f eeliiv*B tnnefol qiringa 

Ohoked with our blighted Joys. 

Lseves, thet the night-wind bean 
To «erth*s oold bosom with e sigh, 
Aro typee of our mortality, 

And of oar fading years. 

The troe thet shades the plain, 
Wartli^ and hoar as time deesys, 
8pfii« shell renew with ehserfkil d^j% — 

Alt not my Joys again. 

ITAIIAN BCKNBBT. 

The Hune, December 15, 1824. 



Bight rsata fa beaaty on Mont Alto. 
Bw a th Its shade the beeateoos Ano 
In ysDombrom's bosom, and derk tiese 
Band with e oafan and quiet slwdow down 
Upon the beeoty of that aOant river. 
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Bttn in the west a malaiwholy anlle 

MMitlM the Ups ol day, and twUiglit pAlB 

llovee like » apectre in tlie doal^ aky. 

While eve'e aweet ator on the fnrt-faiing year 

Bmilea calmly. Mnaic ateala at interrala 

▲eroaa the water, with a tramoloaa awell. 

From oat the upland dlng^ of taD lira ; 

And a faint footfall aonnda, where, dim and daA^ 

Hanga the gn^ willow frmn the riTer*a brink, 

O'erahadowing ita current. Slowly there 

Tbe lover'a gond<da dropa down the atieam, 

SQent, aave when ita dipping oar ia heard. 

Or in ita eddy aigha the rippling waTe. 

Mouldering and moae-grown through the lapaa of yewM, 

In motkmleaa beauty atanda the giant oak ; 

Whilat thoae that aaw ita green and flouiiahing youth 

Are gone and are forgotten. Soft the fount, 

Whoae aeoret qninga the atarlight pale diacloaea» 

CKiahea in hollow muaic ; and beyond 

Hie broader rtrer aweepa its aUent way, 

iWng^"g a ailTer current with that aea, 

Whoae watera have no tidea, coming nor going. 

On nolaeleaa wing along that &ir blue aea 

niehaloyonflita; and, where the wearied atonn 

Left a loud moaning, an ia peace again. 



▲ oahn ia on the deep. Thewindathat 
0*er the dark ae a a mg e with a tremuloua breathing, 
And mourned on the dark cUfl where weeda grew naik, 
And to the autumnal death-diige the deep aea 
Heaved ita long biUowB, with a cheerleaa aong 
BaTe paaeed away to the oold earth again, 
like a wayfaring moomer. Silently 
Up from the calm aea*a dim and diatant TCige, 
Full and unTeiled, the moon'a broad diak eme^gaa. 
On TItoU, and where the fairy huea 
Of autumn glow upon Abruaai'a wooda, 
The ailTBr light ia ^reading. Flu abore, 
Sncompaaaed with their thin, oold atmoqiharai 
The Apenninea uplift their anowy browa. 
Glowing with colder beauty, where unheard 
The eegle aereama in the fathomleaa ether, 
And ataya Ma wearied wing. Here let ua panae. 
The apirit of tiioae aolitudea — theaoul 
That dweUa within theae ateep and diffloult plaeea^ 
Speaka a myaterioua language to mine own. 
And bringa unutteraUe mnainga. Berth 
Sleepa in the ahadea of nightfall, and the aea 
Bpreada like a thin blue haae beneath my feet ; 
Whilat the gray oolumna and the mnnldering tomba 
Of the Imperial City, hidden deep 
Beneath the mantle of their ahadowa, reaki 
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Mj spiiit looks on euCh. ▲ hrnnuXf toIoo 
CooMi rflontly : **]>rw]Bor, la oMih thy dwoDiBg ? 
Lo I annod wtUilii that fair and fniitfnl boaom, 
Whleh haa mitahwHl thy bafaig, and withfai 
Ibe colder fareaat o< Oooan, lie tho gania 
Of thine Of«m dienlntion 1 B'en the air, 
That iMia the olear Une diy, and glvea thee itnagth, 
Up from the anllen lake of mooldeilng raeda, 
And the wide waate of f oreit, where the oaler 
Thrivea fai the damp and motikmleoa ateioophatv, 
flhall bring the dire Mid waaUng peatilanoe, 
And bUfht thy cheek. Dream then of higher fhh^: 
Ilftia world ia not thy home I *' And yet ny eye 
Baata upon earth again. How beantifal. 
Where wfild Yellno heavea Ita anllen wavea 
Down the high cUff of gray and ahapeleet granitei 
Hong on the curling miat, tho moonli^ bow 
Arehea the periloaa rhrar I AaoftU^ 
8ilv«ra the Albanian moontalna, and tho haae 
That raata vpon their aommlta meOowa down 
Hie aaaterar f eatnrea of their beaoty. lUnl 
And dlm-diaoof«red |^ow the Sabine UOa ; 
And, Hi»4witng to the aea'a monotonona abellt 
High on the clilb of ^Mmdnn atanda 
The oaatle of the royal Goth > in mine. 

Bat night lain her whm: dny'a eeriy ifaMli 
fflowa like n heotio on her fading cheek, 
Waatli^ ita beaoty. And the opening dnwn 
With cheeiftd taiatre lights the royal city. 
Where, with ita pioad tiara of dark towara, 
It deepe t^on ita own romautfo bay. 



THB LUITATIC OIRL. 

Hie Mine, January 1, 1825. 



Moat beantifa], moat gentle I Tetbowloak 
To all that ghiddaaa the fair eaith; tho^yo 
That watohed her being ; the maternal care 
That kepi and nooriahad her; and the calm Ui^ 
That Bteela from our own thooghta, and aoftly reala 
On yonth'a green ftXimym and amoothndMii^ waten. 
AhMt few aona of life, and fewer wtaida, 
Had withered or had wealed the ffteb roee 
Thet bloomed opon her cheek : hot one chiU froil 
Came in that early antunn, when ripe thonght 
la zteh and beaotifal, and blighted It; 
And the talr atalk grew languid day by day. 
And drooped —and drooped, and ahad its 
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*Tifl nid Uut Mine haTe died of lore ; And aanw, 

TbaX oDoe from beauty's high romanoe had eai^^ 

Lore's p a iwinnate feeUnga and heart-wasting cans, 

Have ipozned life's threshold with a deepente foot; 

And othera haTO gone mad, — end she waa one t 

HerlOTerdiedataea; and th^y had felt 

▲ coldneei for each other when they parted. 

Bat lore letoned agafai : and to her ear 

Game tUUngs that the ship which bore her loror 

Had anllenly gone down at sea, and aU were lost. 

I eaw her fai her natiTo vale, when high 

The aspiring hurk up from the realty river 

Mounted on cheerf nl pinion ; and she sat 

Casting smooth pebbles into a clear fountain, 

And marking how thqr sunk ; and oft she sifted 

For him tiiat perished Ums in the vast deep. 

She had a sesFshell, that her lover brought 

From the far-disfesnt ocean ; and she preased 

Its smooth, cold lips mto her ear, and »J»mgiit 

It whiqwred ttdings of the dark bine sea; 

And smI, she oxfsd, **Tte tides are out I ~ and now 

I see Ms oorse opon the stormy beach ! " 

Around her neck a string of rose lipped shells, 

And coral, and white pear), waa loosely hung; 

And dose beside her Isy a delkate flui. 

Made of the halcyon's blue wing; and, when 

She looked upon it, it would calm her tti^wightf 

As that Urd calms the ocean, — for it gave 

Mournful, yet pleasant, memoiy. Once I maiked. 

When through the mountain hollows and green woods, 

That bent beneath its f ootstepa, the loud wind 

Came with a Toice as of the restless deep, 

She raised her hoed, and on b ^r pele, oold ftl ywi^ 

A beauty of diviner saemJng came ; 

And then she spread her hsnds, and smiled, as if 

She welcomed a long-absent friend, ~ and then 

Shrnnk timorously back again, and wepb 

I turned away : a multitude of thoughts, 

Mournful and dark, were crowding on my mind ; 

And as I left that lost and ruined one, — 

A Uying monument that stUl on earth 

There b warm lore and deep sincerity, — 

She gased upon the west, where the blue sky 

Held, like an ocean, In its wide onbraoe 

Tlioee fsiry Islands of bright cloud, that lay 

Bo calm snd quietly In the thin ether. 

And then she pointed where, alone and high, 

One little doud sidled onward, like a lost 

And wandering baik, and fslnter grew, and fldntflr« 

And soon was swallowed up In the blue depths; 

And, when It sunk away, she turned again 

With sad deqwndency and tears to earth. 
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Time long and WMuy montlui —j«* not ft wbiiptr 
Of iteTii reprottoh for tbat oold pvtiag I Umb 
Bbe Ht no long«r by her fiToiita foontain : 
Bho WM aik rat f ovev«r. 

THE YENETIAK OOMDOUEB. 

The same, January 15» 1825. 

Han rat tli0 wMuy oar I — Mift ain 

Broaftho out In the o'eruohiBf akj; 
And Night — aweet Higfat— aennelj 

A mile <A pmion : her noon ia nigh. 



Where the tall flr fai quiet 

And waTea, amfaraoing the diaate ahorea, 
More Ofer ana ahella and bri^ aanda, 

la heard the aoond of dipping oan. 

Bwift o*er the wai?e the li^t hark qnlnga, 
Lo^re*B midnight hoor draiwa Ungering near { 

And Uat I ~ hie tnnefol Tiol atringa 
The yonng Yenetien GondoUor. 

Lo I on the aCtvei^niirrored deem 
On earth, and her emboaoned Iaka8| 

And where the illaBt rlvera aweep, 
Th» the thin aloud fair noonlii^ breaka. 

Soft muilo hreathea anond, and diaa 

On the oahn boaom of the aea ; 
Whilat in her oen the norioe aigha 

HerTeaperato 



At their dim altan bow fair f onna, 

In tnder oharlty for thoae, 
That, helpleaa left to life*a rode atonna. 

Hare neter found thia oalm 



The ban awlnga to Ita midnight eUme, 

Baliefed agafaiat the deep bine aky. 
Baate t ~ dip the oar again ~ *t ia timn 

To aeak Qenerm^a bnleonj. 

THE ANOLEH'B BOKO. 

Inserted in a number of The Lay MonoMtery (a abort aeries 
of essays eontribnted by Mr. Longfellow to The United States 
Literary Oazette)^ March 15, 1826. 

Wrcm the river'a plaahy bank. 
Where the aedge growB grean and rank, 
And the twlated woodbine apilnga, 
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Upwiid apaeds tiM morning Iftrk 
To ite aQTBr clond— md hack ! 
On Ub WMj the woodman aiag*. 

On the dim Mid miaty lakes 
Glorlonily the morning breaka, 

And the eagle *b on his cloud : — 
Wbilit the wind, with sighing, wooea 
To its arms the efaaata oold oose, 

And the rustling leeda pipe load. 

Where the embracing ivy hdda 
dose the hoar elm in its f olds, 

In the meadow's fenny land. 
And the winding rirer sweepe 
Throim^ its shallows and stQl daapa, — 

Silent with my rod I stand. 

Bat when soltry sons are high 
Underneath the oak I lie 

As it shadea the water's edge, 
And I mark my line, away 
In the wheeling ed^, pliqr, 

Tsugling with the rlrer sedge. 

When the eye of erening looks 

On green woods and winding brooka, 

And the wind sighs o'er the lea,^ 
Woods and streama, — I leaTo you then. 
While the ahadow in the glen 

Iisngthens by the gnenwood tree. 

loveb's rock. 
Fabliflhed in the Portland Advertiser^ June 10, 1825. 

Ihey showed OS near the outlet of Sebego, the Lover's Bock, from wfaidi an 
Indian maid threw hersslf down into the lake, when the gneafes wers coming 
together to the marriage festival of her falsehearted lover. — Leafjivm a 
Tra»eller*i JtmmaL 

There is a love that cannot die ! — 

And some their doom have met 
Heait-broken— and gone as stars go l^, 

That rise, and bum, and set. 
Their days were in Spring's fallen leaf — 
Tender— and young— and bright— and briet 

Tliere is a love that cannot die ! — 

Aye *-it survives the grave ; 
When life goea out with many a sifl^ 

And earth takes what it gave, 
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Ha Uglii is on the home of tboM 

Tteft hMd not when the ooU wind blOiVB. 

With w thtiv un mA noocdi i«ft 

Of life's deeUafncdfty: 
How tnie heerte here were broken end eleft, 

And how they peaied awej. 
And jon diA roekt the* ewelle above 
Ite bine hkke— 1mm a tOe of lovo. 

*T is of an Indian nudd, wboee fate 

Was laddned by the bnnt 
Of peerion, that made deeo l e ti i 

The heeit it fflled at flvst 
Her lOTor wae filea heetted, ~ yet 
Her lore ehe nofer oonld foifet 



It wae a sonunei^day, nd bright 
The enn was going down : 

The waTo lay blnhf^ hi rich Ugbt 
B eneath the dark rock's fkown, 

And nnder the green na|ile'a shade 

Her lovw'e bcldal fBMt wae 



Bhe atood upon the ro^y s t eep, 
Otfef had her heert nnelningi 

And fv eeroee the lete'e btaie eweep 
Wee heard the diiga ehe enng. 

It oeaeed ~end in the deep oold wate, 

The Indian Olrl hae aade her grave. 



DIROB OVER A KAMET.1M8 ORAVB. 

Th€ United SuUe$ Literary OazetU, March 16, 1826. 

9f yon etni river, where the wavo 
Is winding dow at evsning'e oloee, 

The beec h , t^on a newwlsse grave, 
Its sadly-noving ehadow throwa. 



O'er the feir woode the eon looks down 
Upon tte naay-twInkUng leavee, 

And twOlght'e mellow shades ars hrown. 
Where darkly the green torf 



The river gHdee In rilenoe thors. 
And hardly wavee tte espUng tree : 

Iwee t flowers ere springing, and the air 
Is fan of bafan— bat where ie ehe t 
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bade iMTved a MA of pride, 
And lettVB tlM hopw ihe ehflriilMd long : 
Sha loved bnt one — and would noi Uda 
▲ lOTB wUdi knaw a wrong. 



And mantha wonfc aadlj on ^ Mid 

And aha waa waating daj liy daj : 
At langth aha died — and aaaagr taan 
Wan dMd, tbaft aha dMmld paai away. 



Then oama a gray old man, and knelfe 
With btttor weapiav ty her toBBb : 

And otban nMNonad for hfan, who felt 
naat he bad aealed a dangjhW'a doon. 

The fonanl train haa long peak on. 
And time wiped d>7 the fathar*a tear I 

Fiuewell — loat maiden I — titaraiaona 
naat oMmna liMa yet— and ha ia 



A BONG OF SAYOT. 

The samey same date. 

Aa the dim twHigbt ahronda 
Hm moontain'a poxplo oreat, 

And Bammar'a white and folded oionda 
Are glowing in the weak. 

Load ahouin oome up tlie rocl^ deD, 

And voioea liail the evening-belL 

Faint la tlie goatfaeid*a aong, 
And aigliing oomea tlw broeae : 

TIm aHent lirer aweepa along 
Amid ita bending treea— 

And the full moon diinea ftintly than, 

And mnalo iUla the evening air. 

Beneath the waving flxa 
The «*"Mii*y (jjmbala aoond ; 

And aa tlie wind tlie foliage atfaa, 
I aae the danoera boond 

Where the green bcanohee, ardhed abOTe» 

Bend over thla fair aoene of love. 

And he ia tliere, that aonght 
My young heart long ago ! 

Bat he baa left me — thoo^^ I tfaoni^ 
He ne*er ooald leave me ao. 

Ab I lovera' vows— how frafl are tiny I 

And bia — wne made bat yeatarday. 
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WhjoooiMlwiiot? loin 

In tMn upon him 7«* ; 
T wan battar ne'er to love ak all. 

Than lore, and tliea f offat I 
WltyocuMabanotT Alaal Idiould 
Bfirlalm m™ atllL if weeniac cookL 



Bat aae — Iw leavea the i^ada, 

And beokona me away : 
He oomaa to Mak Ma moutaiB maid f 

I ommot oUde hia afe^r- 
Glad aoonda along the vaDay awaD, 
And Toieaa hail tlie evaniiif^beU. 

THE INDIAN HTTIITBB. 

The Mme, May 15, 1825. 

Whan the aommar harreat waa gatband to. 
And the ahMif of the glaanar grew wfatta aiod tUB» 
And the plooghihaie waa in ita farrow laflty 
Where the atobble land hMl been hUely daft, 
An Indian hunter, with onatmng bow, 
Looked down where the vaUey lay atretched below. 

Be waa a atnmger there, and all that day 
Had been oat on the hlUa, a pailloaa way. 
Bat the foot of the deer waa fiv and fleel, 
And the wolf kefit aloof from the hontar'i faeti 
k;nA bitter faaUnga panwfirt o* v him then, 
Aa he atood by the popolooa hannta of 



The winda of aatanm eame over the wooda 
Aa the aan atole oat from thair aoUtodeai 
The moaa waa white on the mapla*B trunk, 
And dead from ita arma the pale vine diinnk. 
And ripened the meOow frait hnngi and ted 
Were the tne*a withered leavea loond it ahed. 



The foot of the reaper mo?ed dow on the lawn, 
And the aiokle oat down the yellow oom — 
Hie mower anng kmd by the meadow-aida, 
Where the miiti of eraning were ■preading wide, 
And the totoe of the herdoBen oame up the lea. 
And tin danoe went roond by the gieanwood 



Then tin banter tamed away from that 
Where the hOBM of hia llrthera onoe had been, 
And heard by the diatant and meaamed atrake. 
That the woodman hewed down the giant oak. 
And banlng thoai^ flaabed over hia mind 
Of the white man*8 fkith, and love unkind. 
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The moon of the hftrrert grew hlg^ end bright. 
Am her golden hom pleroed the dloiid of white— 
▲ footstep WM heeid in the rnetUng brake, 
Where the beech ovenihedowed the mietj leke. 
And % nuMuming roioe, end e plunge from dune, 
And the hnnter wee aeen on the hUlB no nuire. 



When jeen bed peaed on, by that etill lekeelde 
The lleher looked down through the rilTer tide. 
And there, on the emooth yellow autd dlqilajed, 
A akeleton wasted and white waa laid. 
And t waa aeen, as the waters moved deep and alow, 
That the hand was atiU graspfaig a hmiter's bow. 



ODE WSTTTEN FOB THE COMICEMORATIOK AT FBTEBUBO, 
MAINE, OF LOVEWELL'S FIGHT, 

And printed in the QazeUe of Maine, Maj 24, 1826. 

Air^BrueeU Addrett, 



Many a day and wasted year 
Bright has left its footsteps hera, 
Since was teoken the warrior's qwar. 

And oar fathers bled. 
Still the tall trees, arching, ahake 
Where the fleet deer by the lake, 
As lie dsah'd throogh birch and brake, 

Fkom the hunter fled. 



In these andent woods so bright. 
That are full of life and light. 
Many a dark, mysterioos rite 

The stem warriors kept. 
Bat their altars are bereft, 
Fall*n to earth, and strewn and deft, 
And a holier faith is left 

Where their fathers slept 

m. 

From their ancient sepulchres. 
Where amid the giant firs, 
Moanii^ loud, the high wind stirs, 

Have the red men gone. 
Tow*rd Hm setting sun that makes 
Bright our western hills and lakes, 
Faint and few, the remnant takee 

Its sad journey on. 
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IT. 

Wbcn Um iTif^WT hMnlet itoodf 
Ib the intmninabla wood, 
Batllo btoko the adlitada, 

And the wmr-czy rate ; 
BuddBD oMno tho itngsUng thot 
Wliere tlw Mn lookad on tlM ipot 
Tliat the tnoe of war would blot 

Bto the day*! faint eloae. 

T. 

Low tlio mhoIbb o< batdo hmig ; 
HbaTj down tbo lako it awung, 
mi the doath wafl loud waa aimf 

When the night dMdea fUl ; 
And the sxean pine, wavinff dafk, 
Bdd within Ita ahatterad hack 
Ibnj a laaUnf Mathe and naffc, 

lliatatalaooaldtelL 

Tl. 

And the atory o< ttiaft dej 
BhaD not paa from earth away, 
Hot the bligfatinf of dao^y 

Waeteoarllbefly; 
Bat within the rivw'a awaep 
Loof In peaoe onr Tale ehan aleap 
And free hearta the reoord keep 

Of thia Jubilee. 

jscxorvA. 

The Indian ohief, Jeekoyrm, ae tradition iqra* periihed alone on the 
tain which now bear* hia name. Hlglit oTottook hfan wtiHit hunting anMing 
the difle, and hewaa not heard of till after a long time, when hia half -deoayed 
oorpee was found at the foot of a high rode, orer which he mmt haTo fallen. 
Mount Jeekoyra la near the White Hma. H. W. L. 

The United States Literary Gazette^ Angoat 11, 1816. 

They made the wanlor'e grare beaide 
Hie daahlng of hia natlre tide : 
And there waa mourning in the glen — 
Tim etrong waU of a thoumnd men ~ 

O'er him thna fdlen hi hia pride, 
Kre miat of ege— or blight or bimt 
Had o'er hia mighty aplrit peat. 



They made the wanior'a graTV beneath 
The bmidi^ of the wlhl etan'a 
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When the dark faimter*s piercing «yB 
Had foand thefc moanftein net on hi^ 

Where, aeattarad by tAw ahaip wind'a hraatii, 
Beneath the nigged dlff were thrown 
The etrong belt Mid the monldering bone. 

Where was the wairrtor*s foot, when flzat 
The red Mm on the moontain bant ? 
Where — when the eoltzy noon-tfane came 
On the green yalee with aoorchfaig flame. 

And made the woodJanda faint with thint ? 
*Twaa where the wind is keen and load, 
And the gn^ eagle breesln the doad. 

Where was the warrior's foot when night 
Veiled in thiidc doad the moimtain-height ? 
None heard the kmd and sodden ciash— 
None saw the fallen warri<»r dadi 

Down the bare rook so hig^ and white 1 
Bat he that drooped not in the ohaae 
Made on the'hOls hia bazial^pboe. 

Thejr f oand him there, when the long day 
Of oold desertion passed away, 
And traoee on that barren deft 
Of straggling hard wiUi death were left- 
Deep maika and footprints in the day I 
And they haTB UiU this feathery hefan 
By the dark rlrer and green dm. 

THE SEA-DIVER. 

The same, Aogost 15, 1825. This with thirteen other 
poems was included in a volume published in 1826^ entitled 
Misodlaneous Poems selected from The UnUed States Literary 
Gazette, 

My way is on the bright blue sea, 

My sleep apon Its rooking tide ; 
And many an eye has followed me 

Where tallows dasp the worn seaside. 

My plomage bears the crimson blnsh. 

When ooeen by the son is Umed 1 
When fades the evening's parple flash, 

My dark wing deavea the silver mist. 

Foil many a fathom down beneath 

The bright arch of the splendid deep 
My ear haa heard the Bcasholl bieathe 

O'er Hying myriads in their sleep. 
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Ibagr iMtod ty Um oonl tlmna, 

Ajod by the pMily diadem ; 
Where the pele lee gi'i|W had o'e igi ow u 

The i^orioaa dweUlnga made lor them. 

▲t night upon my •torm-drenchM wing, 

I poind above a helmleai bark, 
And aoon I aaw the ahatfeered thtaif 

Had paawd away md left no mack. 



And when the wind and atonn were done, 
A aUpi that had lode oat the gale, 

Bonk down, without a aignal-gnn, 
And none waa left to teU the tale* 

I aaw the pomp of day depart — 
The okNid naign ita golden orown. 

When to the ooean'a beating heart 
The aaOor'a waited oorae went down. 



Feaee be to thoae whoae gxavea are 
Beneath the bright and iUver aeal 

Baaoe— that their reliea there were laid 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 

MU8IKOB. 

The same, November 16, 1825. 

I Mt by my window one night. 
And watched how the itar* grew high ; 

And the earth and ikiea were a ■plendid aight 
lb a aober and mnaing eye. 

Vtom he a ? en the dver moon ahone down 

^^th gantle and mellow ray. 
And beneeth the crowded roofa of the town 

In bcoad light and ahadow lay. 

A gWry waa on the aHent aaa, 
And mainland and laland too, 

TOl a haie came orer the lowland lea. 
And ahronded that beantifQl bine. 



Bright In the moon the antomn wood 

Its erimaon aoarf anroDed, 
And the traea like aaplendld army atood 

In a panoply of gold I 

I aafw them waving their banners high, 
Aa their oeaba to the night wind bowed, 

And a Aetant aoond on the air went by, 
like the whiqwring of a erowd. 
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I 

The Hi^ an araoBd ■• 
As tin iravied nm to Ut 
And tiM iiek OM to Ut ted. 



All f»Aad wf« OBB, flat 

With dktaol and stettdy B^ ; 
Baft tiMt, too, ««Bi out— and I tuned 

Wlian nQT own lai^> wttUB ihcna lufi^hftl 



Ikna, thoQglit I, our Joya moat die, 
Tea— tiM tarifllifteat fiom ovOi «« win ; 

Tm eaeh tarn ainiy, with a dgl^ 
To tlM knp tte* buim bri^my 



BONO. 

The same, April 1, 1826. 



Whan, from tte ^je of dagr, 

Hw dark and dUMit lirar 
Puim ea tluroo^ tani^ wooda a way 

O'er which tiM taD trcaa q[vivw; 



Hie (AvermSat, thatbfeaka 
Kpoaa out that woodland ooWf 

Betiaya the hidden path It takea, 
And hangi the onrrent ofer 1 

fk> oft the thooghta that bonk 
From Uddan gringo of feettag , 

like rilent atraama, mianwi aft lint, 
Kraaa our cold hearta are ateaUag : 

Bot aoon the dooda that veil 
Tlio eja of Myva, when gwwiBg, 

Betray the long anwhiipered tale 
Of thooghte In daikiw Howlngl 

SONG OF THE BIRD6. 

PnbliBlied in The Atlantic Souvenir, 1827. 

Wttfa what a hoUow dirge, tti Toiae did mi 
The vaak and empty hollow of the nl^ I — 
It had perohed Iteelf upon a taU old tree, 
That hong fta tnfted and thick doateriog 1 
mdwaj aeroiB tte brook ; and rang moat aweeti|y, 
In all the merry and heart-broken mdniiai 
Of thoee that love hath cnaed. Claartyttian 
Through all the delloato oompaai of fta voioe : — 
And then again, aa from a dlitant hollow, 
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I hMid tti w rw i tODM Uks an adM) iwmiUng, 

Aad eoning, like Um mewarj of a friend 

Vkvm A fv difltant ootmtry — or Um lilent land 

Of Um moorned and the diead, to which w all an fiithif ; 

It aewnad the long of aome poor broken heart, 

Hannted forever with love'a oniel fandee I — 

Of one that hae loved modi jet nerer known 

The Inzoiy of being loved again 1 



Baft when the monlng broke, and the green wooda 

Wen all alive with biida— with what a olear 

And mvldiing Bweetneai Bong the plaintive thniah ; 

I love to hear tta delioato iloh ToAoe, 

Chanting through an the gioomj dagr, when loud 

Amid the treeo la dropping the Ug rain, 

And gray mieta wrap the hiUa ; ~ for aye the aweeter 

lie aong i^ when the day la and and datk. And thna, 

Whan the bright foontalne of a woman^a love 

Are gently monlng over, if a dond 

But darken, with ita melaneholy diadow. 

Hie bri^ flowen round our way, her heart 

Doth leem new aweetneei, and her rich voloe faUi 

With more delleloua mualo on our 



n. NOTES TO THE POEMS IN THIS VOLUME. 

Page 17. And bUhop*»-cap» have golden rmgt, 

[The hiahop's oap is the miteUOf a New England wild 
flower, named from its resemblance to a mitre.] 

Pftge 19. Loakf then^ into thine heart and write. 

*< Fool 1 said my muse to me, look in thy heart and write.'' 
Attrophd and StMi^ by Sir Philip Sidney.] 

Fkge22. The Reaper and the FUnoer$. 

[The first line is from an old German Cathdlio hymn, 

biat ein Bchnltter, der haimt IM. 

which may be foond in Clemens Brentano's Wunderham^ I. 
55. There is a slight resemblance in the fifth stanza to the 
last of the German, — 

Word ioh nur verlotaet 
Bo war Ich veraatiet 
In den hfanmllaehen Oarten 
▲nf den alia wlr 



Father than this there is no resemblance be t wee n the two 
poems.] 
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Page 25. FooUUp» ofAngtHs. 

[The first form of this poem mider another title is aa fol- 
lows. See farther the head-note to the poem.] 

BVENIHa BHADOWB. 

Whan the honn o< day are nunibefed. 

And the ■ool-Uke Toloe of night 
Wakes the better loal that dombered 

To a holy calm delight ; 

Sre the evening lampa are lighted. 

And, Uke epecteee grim and tall, 
Sbadowa itmn. the fttftal firelight 

Danoe upon the parlor wall,' 

Then the forms of the dqiarted 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloTed ones, the tni»4iearted 

Gome to sit with me once more. 

And with them the being beanteous 

Who mito my yonth was gimen. 
More than all thhiga else to love me. 

And is now a saint in heaTsn. 

With a dow and notneleas footstep 

Comee she, like a shape divine, 
XdBes the Tsoant chair hosidn me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me, 

WiUi her deep and tender ayes, 
like the stars 80 stiU and saint-like 

f^ooWng downward from the sUes. 

Ftege 27. Spake full uMf in language quamt and olden. 

[The reference in the first stanza is to Carov^, who, in the 
Story without an End, speaks of " Flowerets, that like Uae 
stars gleam friendly in the green firmament of the earth.*'] 

Page 29. Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers. 

[The Floral Games of the Middle Ages, wherein a Golden 
Violet was the prize awarded to the victor in the ** gsj sci- 
ence "of Song.] 

Page 90. I%e wind Eurodydon. 

[«Haye yon seen the last Knichethocherf^ ICr. Longfel- 
low asks in a letter to his father, December 6, 1839. " They 
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aie nufling a alight breeze in it against the <^vind Eorodj- 
don.' Bat I am rig^t notwithstanding. It means a storm- 
wind— or a northneaster, coming oyer the sea ; and is no 
more confined to the Mediterranean than rude Boreas. Look 
into Bobinson's Lexicon^ and you will find the whole ex- 
plained." The Noyember nnmber of the Knidterbocker con- 
tained an objection by a correspondent to Mr. Longfellow's 
use of the term Euroclydon. ''What in the name of Bo- 
reas does it on the coast of Labrador 1 . . . the Eurocly- 
don is a bilious Nor* Easter, and bloweth only in the Medi- 
terranean." hk the December number of the same maga- 
zinc, a Sonthem correspondent comes to the defencei and 
quotes Bobinson, sub voce.'] 

Page 39. Hymn of Ike Moraman Nuns ofBeUUehem, 

[The historic facto in regard to the banner appear to be 
that Pulaski ordered it of the Moravian sisters at Bethle- 
hem, who helped to support their house by needlework. 
This banner is preserved in the cabinet of the Maryland His- 
torical Society at Baltimore ; it is twenty inches square and 
made to be carried on a lance. It is of doable silk, now so 
much faded and discolored by time as to make it impossible 
to determine ite original color. On both sides designs are 
embroidered with what was yellow silk, shaded with green, 
and deep rilk fringe bordering. On one side are the letters 
** U. S.," and in a circle around them the words, ** UniUu 
Virtui Fortior " ; on the other side, in the centre, is embroi- 
dered an all-seeing eye and the words **Non AUut Regit/* 
Palaski received a mortal wound at the siege of Savannah, 
and dying on one of the vessels of the fleet when he was on 
his way north, was buried at sea. It is said that Lafayette 
lay sick at Bethlehem, and that it was on a visit to his 
brother officer that Pulaski ordered the flag. Ite size, in 
any event, would have precluded ito use as a shroud.] 

Page 66. The Skd^m in Armor. 

[The historic groundwork upon which Mr. Longfellow 
built his legend is in two parts, the Newport tower and the 
Fall Biver akeleton. The passage from Bafn, to which Mr. 
Longfellow refers as affording a poet sufficient basis upon 
which to build, is as foUows : — 
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« There is no iniBtailring in Uiifl inatanoe the style in whieh 
the more ancient stone edifices of the North were ooa- 
stmcted, — the style which belongs to the Roman or Ante- 
Gothic arohitectiire, and which, especially after the time of 
Charlemagne, diffosed itself from Italy over the whole of 
the West and North of Eorope, where it continued to pre- 
dominate nntil the dose of the twelfth oentory, — that style 
which some anthers have, from one of its most striking 
characteristics, called the round arch style, the same which 
in England is denominated Saxon and sometimes Norman 

" On the ancient stmctnre in Newport there are no omar- 
ments remaining, which might possibly have served to goide 
ns in assigning the probable date of its erection. That no 
Testige whateyer is found of the pointed arch, nor any ap- 
proximation to it, is indicatiye of an earlier rather than of 
a later period. From such characteristics as remain, how- 
eyer, we can scarcely form any other inference than one, in 
which I am persuaded that all who are familiar with Old- 
Northern architecture will concur, that this buildino was 

BBBCTBD AT A PERIOD DEdDEDLT NOT LATER THAK THE 

TWELFTH CENTUBT. This remark applies, 6t course, to the 
original building only, and not to the alterations that it sab- 
sequently receiyed ; for there are several such alterations in 
the upper part of the building which cannot be mistaken, 
and which were most likely occasioned by its being adapted 
in modem times to various uses ; for example, as the sub- 
structure of a windmill, and latterly as a hay magasine. 
To the same times may be referred the windows, the fire- 
place, and the apertures made above the columns. That this 
building could not have been erected for a windnull, is what 
an architect will easily discern.'' 

Dr. Palfrey, in his History of New England^ so cogently 
presented the reasons for believing this tower to have been 
constructed by Grovemor Arnold, that most students have 
since been disposed to accept this explanation ; but there 
have not been wanting those who maintained other views, as 
witness an article by R. 6. Hatfield in Scnbner^s Montkiy for 
March, 1879, in which the author maintains that the old 
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mill at Kewport onght to be called the l^nland Baptistexy ; 
and alio an article by Mr. S. Edward Forbes who Tnai«».Mn^ 
that the stroctore had nothing in common with the Chester- 
ton mill in Warwickshire, with which it is commonly com- 
pared. 

With regard to the Fall River skeleton, which with its 
appurtenances was nnfortonately bnmed before it could be 
satisfactorily enmined by experts, the following description 
taken from The American MonUdy Magazine for Januarys 
ISdOy will give the reader as full an account as is now pos- 
sible: 

« In digging down a hill near the Tillage, a laxge mass of 
earth slid oif, leaving in the bank and partially uncoyered a 
human skull, which on examination was found to belong to a 
body buried in a sitting posture ; the head being about one 
foot below what had been for many years the snr&ce of the 
ground. The surrounding earth was carefully removed, and 
the body found to be enveloped in a covering of coarse bark 
of a dark color. Within this envelope were found the r^ 
mains of another of coarse doth, made of fine bark, and 
about the texture of a Manilla coffee bag. On the breast 
was a plate of brass, thirteen inches long, six broad at the 
upper end, and five in the lower. This plate appears to have 
been cast, and is from one-eighth to three-thirty-seoonds of 
an inch in thickness. It is so much corroded that whether 
or not anything was engraved upon it has not yet been ascer- 
tained. It is oval in form, the edges being irregular, i^ 
parently made so by corrosion. Below the breastplate, and 
entirely encircling tibe body, was a belt composed of brass 
tubes, each four and a half inches in length, and threennx- 
teenths of an inch in diameter, arranged longitudinally and 
dose together, the length of a tube being the width of the 
belt. Hie tubes are of thin brass, cast upon hollow reeds, 
and were fastened together by pieces of sinew. Near the 
xi^t knee was a quiver of arrows. The arrows are of 
brass, thin, flat, and triangular in shape, with a round hole 
eut through near the base. The shaft was &stened to the 
head by inserting the latter in an opening at the end of the 
wood and then tying with a sinew throu^ the round hole^ a 
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mode of oonstractiiig the weapon never practbed by the 
IndiaoB, not even with their arrows of thin shell. Farts of 
the shaft still remain on some of them. When first dis- 
covered, the arrows were in a sort of quiver of hark, which 
fell to pieces when exposed to the air." 

The more generally received opinion amongst aichcolo- 
gists makes the skeleton to be that of an Indian. 

The following is the form in iriiioh the poem was printed 
in the Knickerbocker, 

BAOA OF THE SKELETON IR ARMOB. 



Tin Pott gum* 
tlmu th« STrtlH^ 
in Armor at TtXL 
Rivtr. and Mka 
why nit imagiiuk 
tlon diould be 
haonted by lo f mi^ 
fill an BpiMitkion. 



"BpeakI qMnkl thoafaufol 
Who, with thy hoUow breMt 
Btill in rode armor dreat, 

ComeBt to daant me ! 
Wrapt not in Eaatorn hatanai 
But wltfa tiiy fl«ahleia palma 
Stretched, aa if aaUng ahna, 

Why doat thou haunt me ? " 



A fpaetral Ucht 

eaama in the nol- 
w eyae of the 
Skeleton, and a 
low, moomfnl 
Tolee iaraca from 
hlaehMt 



Than from thoae oaTenuwa ejH 
Bate iiaabee aectned to riae, 
Aa when the Northen akiee 

Okam in Deoemher; 
And, like the water'a flow 
Under Deoember*a anow, 
Game a dull yoioe of woe 

From the heart*a chamber. 



The SkalatoB 
QMalcat he had 
been a Northern 
Vikinc, or PlnUei 
bnt no eong of the 
bard nor popular 
tradition had pre- 
■erred his berolo 
deedi from obhr- 
ion. 



Belatea theoooN 
age and adrenturea 
^hla childhood. 



<*IwaaaVikhigoldt 
My deeda, thoof h manifold, 
No Skald in aong has told, 

NoSagataosht theel 
Take heed, that in thy vene 
Thou doet the tale reheane, 
Elae dread a dead man*B euzae; 

For thla I aooght thee. 

** Fur in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltio*a atrand, 
I, with my chiUlah hand. 

Tamed tlie gerlaloon ; 
And, with my akatea faat-boond, 
gumwMMi the half-froien Bound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk ou. 
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••OfttohisfroMmUdr 
Tneked I tlie grkly bMT, 
WbSkb itoax mj path the ban 

Fled Uke a diwloir ; 
Oft throagh the f OfMt dark 
VoUowad tlia wa i »w61f a baA, 
Unto tha aoartng laik 

Bang from tha meadoir. 



More pcilloiM 
aeh iT<a neatt of 
bis jooth* 



*' Bat when I older grew, 
JoiBing a Conair'a erew, 
0*er the dark aealflew 

With the inaraiidei& 
Wild waa the life we led; 
Many the aonla that qiwd, 
Many the hearta tlMt bled, 

By onr I 



Uteati 



V%[ 



** Many a waaMfl-bont 
Won the long Whiter out; 
Often onr mtdwtght ihoot 
Bet the oooka erowfaig. 
As we the Benerk*a tale 
Meaaored hi enpe of ale, 
Dnfadng the oaken pail, 
Vnied to o*eiflowiiig. 

*'OnoeaaItoldfaiglee 
lUea of the atonny aea, 
Soft ^yee did gaae on me, 

Bomfaig yet tender ; 
And aa the white atan difaM 
On the daifc Horway pine, 
On that daifc heert of mine 

FUl their aofta^iendor. 



UkawlM a wild 
llf« OB ihore la 
winter oaroiuiiif 
at nlCBl, ■BdbMr- 
Ing UM ta ljw o f 
•ODM flwM DuMjk. 
A dcaocsdaat of 
ArBcrim* vbo 
foont bis fbM 
wlg>Bakedbr«art, 
M tba Bsaw B«r> 
•trk, JSart.«MH; 
wifllrhmtTy d«- 



AihatcIliAilory 
of tbe Ma. tb« €7n 
of a BMldaa gaaa 
at btea, tad If ba- 



•* I wooed the bloMyad maid, 
TIaldiBg, yet half tfnld, 
ABd to the f onat'a dMde 

Onr ^owa wen pU^ited. 
Under Hi looaenad net 
Vlntfeered her tttUe breaat, 
I4ke birda withto their neet 

By the Imwk frighted. 



Ha wtat tba 
BMldn*t baait te 



•« Bright to her fMher»a hdl 
Bhialda i^aamed upon the waD, 
Lond aang the minatrali an, 

Chanting hie gloiy ; 
When of old BDdebrand 
I aaked hie dH«hter^ hand, 



Abt w e ei oi m lB 
tbetelbof btrf». 
^or HlMtobnuid. 
B« eikt her bud, 
aBd tb« Biinatiala 
aMmettet blsa» 
daelty. 
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He is iMu^ad to 
oth bj old HU- 
debnao. 



Mate did ttke minatnb fltaod 
Tolwariqjrtoiy. 

'* While tlie btown •]• he qodEed, 
Load tlMB the nhampfan hmghedt 
And M the wind-giufei waft 

The we f oem britfttly, 

80 the hmd teogh of aoon, 

Out c< thoee Upeimahofn, 

From the deep diiiikfaifiJioiii 

Blew the foem Ughtlj. 



_!• diaowdad by 
Hildtthnnd, bift 
rteala th« maidmi 
avaj at nisht. 



*' Bhe WM e Prinoe'e ofaOd, 
IhateViUi«wfld, 

And thooi^ ihe bhuhed and emiled 

Iwaediaoeidedl 
Bhonld not the dove ao white 
Follow the eMHiiew*a flight, 
Why did thegr leave th«t B%ht 



^ Pntoto Mai bnt 
» poi wte d bjHilp 
d«bniid and bis 
foUowera. 



** Boarae hed I pat to aee, 
Beaifng the maid Witt me, 
FUieetofanwaedie 

Among the VocaaoMB I 
"When on the white 
Waving Ida anned hand, 
flaw we old RDdebmid, 

with twenty 



H«gaiiM npcn hit 
panaen, vbni a 
hflad-wind ftmnd 
tlw Gape of Skaw 
dilTH Urn back. 



Bans down th« 
rami of ffilda- 
biaad, and atnka 
bim and bis erew. 



" Then laonehed th^y to the bfaMt, 
Bent Uhe a ned eaeh meat, 
Tet we were B p>«i»y fimt, 

Whan the wind failed na ; 
And with a anddm flew 
Game ramd the goaty Skew, 
Bo that oar foe we aaw 
I«a^ aa he hailed na. 

** And aa to oatch the gale 
Bound Teered the flapping aail. 
Death I waa the helmaman'a hail, 

Death withoat qnartar I 
mdih^ with iron heel 
Btrack we her ribe of steel ; 
Down her Uaok hoik did reel 

Ihroogh the Mack water I 

** Aa with hia whiga adant, 
Baila the ilaroe oonnorant, 
BeeUng aome rocky haunt, 
With hia prey laden. 
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80 towiid tlM opoB rnnfai, Tjfc> A iiM of 

B«itii«toMAagain, pi^^ bMn off the 

Throoglt the wild barrlniM, 
Bora I ttke maidan. 



And whan tlMitennwMO*«r, DriTtnwwtwMd 

BtNitohing to laa-waid ; lud nevNtirport 

Than for nqrliid7'abow«r SSndTSJ^. ^^ 

Bidtt I tba lofty town, 
WUeht to thia ytaj boor, 

Btaada looldng lea waid. 

*' Thai* llTod wa many yaan ; 
TIma dilad tlM aaldan'fe team; 
Bha had fbifot her f aan, UTwoMiiyyMn 

ahawaanmoUiar; tojp^* Hfi Sride 

Daath cloaad har mPd blno ayaa, 
Undar tfaafe towar ifaa liaa ; 
Ve'ar diall tho aun ailaa 
On aaeh anotiiar I 

" Btm grow my boaoBEi than, 
BtfUaaaatagmnfttail 
Ha*afnlto>nwm»maB, ,. ^..^^ 

Theaon-Ui^hatafnll EP'!^^?^ 

In the vaat fonat han^ 
Olad In my wnrUkn goaTf 
Van I vpon nqr apaar. 

Oh, daafeh waa gratafnl I 



tai tha foTMt, tad 



** Tboa, naotnad with nuugr aoaia 
Banting thoaa priaon ban, His toul aaeradi 



My aonl aaoandad I Mais of vMnrfon, 

Than from thaflowlntbofrt blSlthtothSlfarf 



I>aapdilnkathawaRior'Baoal, wjjj; Th* Saga 

iRhoal / to the Hortbknd ! afeool / " 
~ Tbna the tala anded. 

FkgeeO. Skoal! 

In SoftndinaTiA, thia is the oogtomaiy galatation when drink- 
ing a health. I hare slightly changed the orthognathy of the 
wordy in order to preeerre the correct pronunciation {tkaal]. 

Page 79. Excdtiar, 

[The histoiy of the derelopment of this poem is snggested 
hy the erasures and alterations which an examination of the 
original manoseript discloses. The first stansa with its eras- 
nres is as follows : 
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Hie ahadM of ni^ wen fidUng fut 

When through an Alpine ▼fflege jMws'd 
tkBMgh ODOW end ioe 
borai 
*mid 
A youth who 

A banner with the etrange device 



ExeeiUiorl 

The poet's flnt attempt waa at a contrasted image of the 
peasant's humble life with its contentment, and the aspiiing 
youth unintelligible to the peasant in the valley. It was too 
soon to introduce this contrast ; he resoWed to show the 
youth only, not speaking, but silently displaying his sym- 
bol, precious however to himself. Then the preciousness 
appeared commonplace or necessarily involved in the very 
action of the youth, and the poet returned to the idea of a 
contrast, but this time a contrast of cold, indifferent nature 
and passionate, spiritual man. What an immense advance 
in fulness of expression I It is curious, however, that in 
the second draft, on another paper, also preserved, the poet 
returned to this idea and tried again, 

A youth mho bore % pearl of price, 

possibly seeking to connect the image with the Biblical 
one in order to suggest the interpretation of his parable by 
linking it with an accepted image of spiritual contempt of 
the world. There is a slight verbal correction also in *ndd 
for through, as if the physical difficulty of (hraugh ice an- 
noyed him. The second stanza in the first draft reads : 

hia eye beneath 
Hb brow waa ood ; 



FIoahM like a fanlohion from Its aheath 



rang 
And like a dlTer oloxlon e y n g * . 
The aooenta of that 

■n unknown tongoe, 

ExetiHorl 
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Here he was dissataBfied as soon as he had half completed 
the third line, for he had finished the idea and had half a 
line to spare. He went baoky stmok out ^ uiuienieatA, wrote 
his eye beneath^ which instantly gaye him the oompaotness 
he wished and a straightforwardness of constmction also. 
Then, probably, when he had said that his sweet voice sung 
like a silver clarion, he reflected that a darion rang rather 
than sung, and changing this word, he saw that in the ac- 
cents of tiie tongue he had a more ringing power than he 
had in a sweet voice, and certainly not only is the measure 
of the last line now better, but there has been a great access 
of virility ; the mere change of sung to rung has lifted the 
third line into something like a trumpet-note. 

In the third stanza, the first draft showed only two slight 
alterations; in the first line he wrote ''humble homes'* 
which he changed to "happy homes," thus presenting a 
stronger contrast to the youth's loneliness, and in the second 
he changed "pure and bright " to "clear and bright," but 
the whole stanza was unsatisfactory as it then stood : 

In kappj boBBM be mm ttie Ugbt 

Of hounhold Sim glMHB elMmd bright, 

And f w o*«riiMid tbe ^aiAtn iboiM, 

Bit lipt breitb*d wUb a fUfled groan, 

BxetiHort 

The labor appears in the second draft, where the first two 
lines are the same, but the second two are thus worked over : 

AbOTv tb« ipeetnl 
AflMifi<ftMv the fbKdtn aboiM ; 
And from bis Ups eeceped e 
Bie4lpe<eiiyiiitlA4hMiil9 gfoen. 

Not only is the riiythm better in this last line, but the action 
is far more poetic, while both lines have gained in nervous 
force and in their connection with each other. As first 
written, there was an awkward halt at the close of the third 
line. In the final revision one other change was introduced 
by making the fires gleam " warm and bright " instead of 
" dear and bright," which was a weak redundancy, while 
warm also intensifies the contrast. 
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The fourth stanza came easily. The flnt three lines were 
unchanged in the first draft <»^ the second, standing as they 
do in the printed form. The f oorth line in the first draft 
appeared 

hia clarion 
And clear Qfl^fiBBMM ▼oiM nptted; 

in the second draft, it was 

loud 
And «hw hLi daiion TOloe replied $ 

in the poem it now reads 

And load that clarion yoioe repiied. 

Slight changes these, bat in the direction of euphony and 
piotoresqueness. It may be said that *' yonthfnl " in its con- 
trast to the <' old man ** was preferable, but it was not so eu- 
phonic, and ''clarion," though used before, was probably 
taken as suggesting, with loudness, the spiritual cry of the 
young man heard abore the physical voice of the tempest 
and torrent. 

There is some uncertainty in deciphering the erasures of 
the fifth stanza. In the corrections, however, there is no 
singular variation of form except that in the third line, 
'' pale blue eye '' became altered to *' bright blue eye " ; poa- 
sibly the poet at first meant to indicate his weariness by 
''pale," and then resolved to give rather his resolution in 
« bright." 

In the sixth stanza "the pine tree's withered branch" 
is an improvement upon the first form, which appeared in 
both drafts, " the withered pine tree's branch," and " awful 
avalanche " was first the tamer " falling avalanche." 

The seventh stanza was wholly rewritten, and recast. 
Besideft the linear erasures, lines are drawn downward, 
m ftyting out the whole, and a new stanza takes its place. 

And aa the 

I mooka of Saint Bernard 



In haate the oonrent gate nnbarr'd 

They 

ioi heard amid the falling anow 

More taint that amothered ▼oioe of woe, 



' 
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Hub was dearly abmpt in traiisition and false alao to the 
thought of the poem, for it waa no part of the poet's inten- 
tion to charaoterize the crj as a smothered Toice of woe ; so 
he rewrote it as it now stands, except that in the second 
draft he wrote « startled air " for « frostj " and ** dear, cold," 
sncoessiyely, a change which added a new and striking effect. 
The immense improrement in the new stanza is apparent at 
a glance, since in the torn of the poem the yery action of 
the monks is subtly connected with the aspiration of the 
yonth. 

The first two lines of the last stanza but one gaye the 
poet some trouble before he conld find the most fit ezprea- 
8ion« In the first draft he wrote without erasure : 

Aad gnid^ bj tlM fythf ol iMNUd, 

▲ froMB, UfotoM oone tiwy found ; 

Mn giaipiiif la Us hnd Q< IM 

Hm baniMr wtUi th* itnofe davlot 
BaeeMor! 

In the seoond draft the first two lines appear : 

▲ timv«ll«r, bj 



the fatthfnl homd 
Half baited In tbe mow 




The form in the first draft was probably chosen before the 
original seventh stanza was discarded. Certainly the omis- 
sion of the pious monks in the final discovery is a gain ; the 
loneliness of the youth is intensified when he is discovered 
not by one of his own race, but by a hound. Once more, 
as in the beginning, there is, as it were, a resolution into na- 
ture, and the youth, the snow and ice, and a dumb creature 
remain. 

The first two lines of the last stanza stand in print as they 
were first written, but the last two lines show the poet's fa- 
tigue at the close of his work. He had his idea perfected, 
but his mind stumbled over the right words. Thus the first 
draft is as follows : 
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And from the d > i,pa fcy,4aiHHadflg 

feU 
A TOlce ^nyyei like • filling gfew. 



ExeAtior! 

He did not know it then, but he had really finished his poem, 
for when he came kiter to write a second drafty he made his 
correction over again : 



And from the dM^ekyifrioft and fv 

At the bottom of the first draft are the words, ** September 
28» 1841. Half-past three o'clock, morning. Now to bed." 
He wrote first September 27| and then remembered that he 
had reached the next day and changed the 7 to 8. If any 
one is curious to know the day of the week, it was Monday 
night that the poet sat up to write this poem. Mr. Sumner's 
letter to him is dated merely Thursday, so one can imagine 
that he had answered it and now had it lying by him as 
waste paper. 

The study of the growth of a poem is an interesting and 
enrious business, yet after aU how little one really sees of 
the poet at work. Somehow or other, as Mr. Lowell says 
regarding Hawthorne, apropos of Ids note-books, you look 
through the key-hole and think you will catch the secret of 
the alchemist, but at the critical moment Ids back is turned 
toward you. It is rare, however, that one has so good an 
opportunity as this of seeing the shaping of a poetic idea.] 

Page 104. As Lope says. 

Lao^kra 
De mi Eqpefiol aentedo no ae templa, 
Bfaio le repreaentan en doe horaa 
Baata el final juido deede el CMnealaL 

Lon SB VmA. 

Page 107. Ahrenuncio Satanas ! 

** Digo, Sefiora, respondid Sancho, lo que tengo dicho, que 
de los azotes abemuncio. Abrenuncio, habeis de decir, San^ 
cho, y no como decis, dijo el Duque." — Don Quixote^ Part 
II., ch. 35. 
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Page 119. Fray CarriUo. 

The aUnaion heze is to a Spaaiah Epigram. 



fltompn Trmj OftrrUlo «tUbi 
CMiiteilooos MsA fosiA: 
Qnien an tn oeldft aifeuTiam 
Fma BO T«rte JuBM i 

B08L n Fame, JTdrMia, No. 611. 



Page 119. Padre Francisco. 

This is from an Italian popular aong. 

** Fiidre Vkiooatoo, 

Pidref^anoMool" 
— Ooaa Toleie del Piidi* FnooeMO ? — 

** Y*h una baUs nganfna 

Oho d Tuole oonfaoMr 1 '* 
Vttto r outran, Mto 1* ontimn ! 

ChO U TOgUo OOOfOMOIO. 

KonHii, VolkdhUmHehe PoetUn aus atlen Ifmdartm Ikdimu und 
miner Inmin, p. IM. 

Page 121. Ave! cujtu calcem dare. 

From a ntonkiiih hymn of the twelfth centoxy, in Sir 
Alexander Croke's Euay on the Origin^ Progress^ and Decline 
of Rhyming Latin VenCf p. 109. 

Page 129. The GM of the Busne. 

Boan^ is the name given by the Gypsies to aU who are 
not of their race. 

Page 132. Count of the Calee. 

The Gypsies call themselves Cal^s. See Sorrow's valua- 
ble and extremely interesting work. The Zincali: or an Ac- 
count of the Gypsies in Spain. London, 1841. 

Page 133. Asks if his moneyage would rise. 

** lY volvi^ndome A un lado, vf ^ nn Avariento, que e»- 
taba pregnntando A otro^ (que por haber sido embalsamado, 
y estar l^xos bus tripas no hablaba, porqae no habian llegado 
si habian de resudtar aqnel dia todoe los enterrados) si 
resncitarian nnos bolsones sayoe ? " — El Sueiko de las Cala- 
veras. 

Page 134. And amen I said my Cid the Campeador. 

A line from the ancient Poema del Cid. 

dizo IDo CU ol Campoodor. 

linoaOM. 
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Page 136. The rwer ofkis tkou^. 
eiprPMion is from Dante : — 



Byron has likewise used the ez|»renioiL 

Wldeh tmBiaited alL 

Fkgel36. ifanFWinco. 
A oommon Spanish proverb, used to ton 
one does not wish to answer : — 

Qoatio lafOM 4* 




Fkge 137. Ajft iofU emeraid etfet. 

The Spaniards, with good reason, <ymsider this color d 
the eye as heaatifnl, and oelebrate it in song ; n% %m 
pie, in the well-known VUiandeo : — 



AjoJvmIm 

Aj los nk o|wkM» 

AylM^MDln 

QMdamito 






Dante speaks of Beatrice's eyes as emeralds. 
zxzL 116. Lami says, in his Afmataaam^ ** Eraao i 
occhi d' im tnrohino Terdioeioi simile a qnel del mniw.* 

Page 138. The Avenging CkOd. 

See the aneient Ballads of El In/anU Vmgmiat, Mai 
Calaynoi. 

Page 138. All art $leepmg. 

From the Spanish. Bohl de Faber. FtorssAs, No. 9R! 

Pkge 153. Oood nigki. 

From the Spanish ; as are likewise the soags imnediaArh 
following, and that which oomme nees the first waat «< 
Act lU. 

Page 169. The evU eye. 

** In the Gitano langnage, casting the evil eye la ealkd 
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Qfierdar natvloy whieh fiiniplj idmuis malring nok, and 
whichy aooording to the oonunon anperstitioii, is accom- 
pliflhed by casting an evil look at people, especially children, 
who, from the tenderness of their oonstitation, are supposed 
to be more easUy blighted than those of a more matnre age. 
After reoeiTing the evil glance, they fall sick, and die in a 
few hours. 

''The Spaniards have very little to say respecting the 
evil eye, though the belief in it is very prevalent, especially 
in Andalusia, amongst the lower orders. A stag's horn is 
considered a good safeguard, and on that amount a small 
horn, tipped with silver, is frequently attached to the chil- 
dren's necks by means of a cord braided from the hair of 
a black mare's tail. Should the evil glance be cast, it is 
imagined that the horn receives it, and instantly snaps 
asunder. Such horns may be purchased in some of the 
silversmiths' shops at Seville." — Sorrow's ZinodUf vol. i., 
eh. 9. 

Page 170. On the top of a tnouniam I iiand. 

This and the following scraps of song are from Borrow's 
Zmcali; or an Account of the Offpdei in Spam, 

The Gypsy words in the same scene may be thus inter- 
preted : — 

Joka^DoradoSy pieces of gold. 

Pigeon^ a simpleton. 

In your morooco, stripped. 

D(n>e$^ sheets. 

Moon^ a shirt 

Chirelinf a thief. 

MurciyaUeroi, those who steal at night&lL 

RoitUUroi, footpads. 

Henmt, highway-robber. 

Plonets. candles. 

CommandmenUf the fingers. 

St. Martin atUepf to rob a person asleep. 

LanUrngy eyes. 

GMtn^ police officer. 

PapagajfOy a spy. 

VmeyardM and Dandng Jokn^ to take 
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Page 180. If thou art deeping^ maiden. 

From ihe Spanish ; as is likewise the song of the Contra- 
bandista on page 181. 

Page 190. AU the Foresten of Flanden. 

The title of Forestezs was giren to the early goreznon of 
Flanders, appointed by the longs of France. Lyderick dn 
Bacq^ in the days of Clotaire the Second, was the first of 
them ; and Beaudoin Bras-de-Fer, who stole away the fair 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, from the French 
court, and married her in Bruges, was the last. After him 
the title of Forester was changed to that of Coont. Phi- 
lippe d'Alsace, Guy de Dampierre, and Louis de Crdcy, 
coming later in the order of time, were therefore rather 
Counts than Foresters. Philippe went twice to the Holy 
Land as a Crusader, and died of the plague at St. Jean- 
d'Acre, shortly after the capture of the city by the Chris- 
tians. Guy de Dampierre died in the prison of Compi^gne. 
Louis de Cr^y was son and successor of Robert de B^thnne, 
who strangled his wife, Yolande de Bouzgogne, with the 
bridle of his horse, for haying poisoned, at the age of eleven 
years, Charles^ his son by his first wife, Blanche d'Anjou. 

Page 191. Stately dames, like queens attended. 

When Philippe-le-Bel, king of France, visited Flanders 
with his queen, she was so astonished at the magnificence of 
the dames of Bruges, that she exclaimed : *' Je croyais ^tre 
seule reine ici, nuus il parait que ceuz de Flandre qui se 
trouvent dans nos prisons sont tons des princes, car leurs 
femmes sont habill^es comme des princesses et des reines." 

When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres went 
to Paris to pay homage to King John, in 1351, they were re- 
ceived with great pomp and distinction ; but, being invited 
to a festival, they observed that their seats at table were 
not furnished with cushions ; whereupon, to make known 
their displeasure at this want of r^;ard to their dignity, 
they folded their richly embroidered cloaks and seated 
themselves upon them. On rising from table, they left 
their cloaks behind them, and, being informed of their ap- 
parent forgetfulness, Simon van Eertrycke, burgomaster of 
Bruges, replied, " We Flemings are not in the habit of car- 
rying away our cushions after dinner." 
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Page 191. Knighti who bore the Fleece of OM. 

Philippe de Bonrgogne, somamed Le Bon, espoiued Isa- 
bella of Portugal on the 10th of Jannazy, 1490 ; and on the 
same day instituted the famous order of the Fleece of Grold. 

Page 191. / behdd the gentle Mary. 

Marie de Yalois, Dnchess of Bnrgandjy was left by the 
death of her father, Charles le T^m^raire, at the age of 
twenty, the richest heiress of Europe. She came to Bruges, 
as Countess of Flanders, in 1477, and in the same year was 
married by proxy to the Archduke Maarimilian. According 
to the custom of the time, the Duke of Bayaria, Maximilian's 
substitute, slept with the princess. They were both in com- 
plete dress, separated by a naked sword, and attended by 
four armed guards. Marie was adored by her subjects for 
her gentleness and her many other rirtues. 

MaTJmilian was son of the Emperor Frederick the Third, 
and is the same person mentioned afterwards in the poem 
of Nuremberg, as the Kaiser MaTimilian, and the hero of 
Fflmdng's poem of Teuerdank. Haring been imprisoned 
by the revolted burghers of Bruges, they refused to release 
him, till he consented to kneel in the public square, and to 
swear on the Holy ETangelists and the body of Saint Dona- 
tus that he would not take Tcngeance upon them for their 
rebellion. 

FkgelOl. The bloody hatlle of the Spure of Cfold. 

This battle, the most memorable in Flemish history, was 
fought under the walla of Courtray, on the 11th of July, 
1302, between the French and the Flemings, the former 
eommanded by Robert, Comte d'Artois, and the latter by 
Guillanme de Julier8,and Jean, Comte de Namur. The 
French army was completely routed, with a loss of twenty 
thousand in&ntry and seven thousand cavalry ; among 
whom were sixty-three princes, dukes, and counts, seven 
hundred lords-banneret, and eleven hundred noblemen. 
The flower of the French nobility perished on that day ; to 
which history has given the name of the JousnUe dee Eperone 
d^OTf from tiie great number of golden spurs found on the 
field of battle. Seven hundred of them were hung up as a 
trophy in the church of yotre Dame de Coortiay ; andt as 
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the cavalien of tint day wore bat a nngle spur eaeh, these 
Toached to God for the violeiit and bloodj death of aerai 
hundred of his ereatoiea. 

F^ 191. Saw ike fight at Mmnewatar, 

When the inhabitants of Bruges were digging a canal at 
Minnewster, to bring the waters of the Lys from Deynze to 
their city, they were attacked and routed by the citizens of 
Ghent, whose oonuneroe wonld have been nmch injured by 
the canal. They were led by Jean Lyons, ci^»tain of a mili- 
tary company at Ghent, called the Chaperons Blancs, He 
had great sway over the torbulent populace, who^ in those 
prosperous times of the city, gained an easy liTefibood by 
laboring two or three days in the week, and had the remain- 
ing four or five to devote to public af&urs. The fight at 
Minnewater was followed by open rebellion against Louis 
de Made, the Count of Flanders and I^oteotor of Bruges. 
His superb chfttean of Wondelghem was pillaged and burnt ; 
and the insurgents forced the gates of Bruges, and entered 
in triumph, with Lyons mounted at their head. A few days 
afterwards he died suddenly, perhaps by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a check at the village 
of NevMe ; and two hundred of them perished in the churdi, 
which was burned by the Count's orders. One of the chiefB^ 
Jean de Lannoy, took refuge in the belfry. From the sum- 
mit of the tower he held forth his purse filled with gold, and 
begged for deliverance. It was in vain. His enemies cried 
to him from below to save himself as best he mi^t ; and, 
half suffocated with smoke and flame, he threw himself from 
the tower and perished at their feet. Peace was soon aftei^ 
wards established, and the Count retired to ftuthful Bruges. 

Page 191. The Golden Dragon^s nest. 

The Golden Dragon, taken from the church of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, in one of the Crusades, and placed on the 
belfry of Bruges, was afterwards transported to Ghent by 
Philip van Artevelde, and still adorns the belfry of that dty. 

The inscription on the alarm-bell at Ghent is, **ll^nen 
naem is RdUmd ; alsik kUp is er brand, and als ik lug is er 
victorie in het land/* My name is Bohmd ; when I toll there 
is flze^ and when I ring there is viotocy in the land. 
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F^ 106. ThuU ih^ gnat in^perial cUy ttrtldM ita hand 
iknmgh every dime. 
An old popular pforerb of the town nma tluu : — 

NwnbergU Band 
OektdwthaUeLemd, 

Hvianbnv'a Band 
GoM thxough evwy tand. 

Fftge 198. Sai the poet Mekkior emgmg KaUer Maxi- 
mUian^s praite. 

Melohior Fflnzmg was one of tlie most celebrated German 
poets of the sixteenth century. The hero of his Teuer^ 
dank was the reigning Emperor, Maximilian ; and the poem 
was to the Germans of that day what the Orlando Fwrioeo 
was to the Italians. Maximilian is mentioned before, in the 
Bdfry of Brugee, See page 191. 

F^ 196. In the dwrdi of tainted Sebaid eleqte enehrmed 
huhdy dutL 

The tomb of Saint Sebaid^ in the chnroh iHiioh bears his 
name, is one of the richest works of art in N nremberg. It 
is of bronze^ and was cast by Peter Viseher and his sons, 
who labored upon it thirteen years. It is adoned with 
nearly one hundred figures, among which those of the 
Twelve Apostles are coospiouous for siie and beauty. 

Page 196. In the dkircA of eamted Lawrence Hande a pix 
of sculpiure rare. 

This pix, or tabemade for the yessels of the sacrament, 
is by the hand of Adam Kraft It is an exquisite piece of 
sculpture in white stone, and rises to the height of sixty-four 
feet. It stands in the choir, whose richly painted 
cover it with Taried odors. 

F^ 200. Wieeit of the Twdoe Wise Mattere. 

The Twdve Wise Masters was the title of the orij 
corporation of the MastersingerB. Hans Sachs, the cobbler 
of ynremberg, thou^ not one of the original Twelve, was 
the most renowned of the Mastersingers, as well as the 
most voluminous. He flourished in the sixteenth century ; 
and left behind him thirty-four folio volumes of manuscript, 
containing two hundred and eight plays, one thiTntand and 
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eeren famidTed oomic talw, and between four and it?e thcxk- 
Bsnd lyric poems. 

FiAge 200. Ab m Adam Pusckman^t nmg, 

Adam Pnsehmaiiy in his poem on the death of Hans 8aeha^ 
descrihea him aa he appearod in a vision : — 



An old: 

Chray and wUte, and dovs-Uka, 
Wbo luid, in Moth, ft great beard, 
And raad in a Ukt, great book, 
BeantifDl with goUen daqpa. 

Page 220. Wha^ unharmed^ on kis tudss once eaugii Ae 
boUs of the thunder, 

** A delegation of war ri or s from the Delaware tribe having 
visited the governor of Virginia, daring the Bevointion, on 
matters of business, after these had been disoossed and set- 
tled in council, the governor asked them some qnestiooa 
relative to their country, and among others, what the j knew 
or had heard of the animal whose bones were f oond at the 
Saltlicks on the Ohio. Their chief speaker immediately pot 
himself into an attitude of oratory, and, with a pomp suited 
to what he conceived the elevation of his subject, informed 
him that it was a tradition handed down from their fathers, 
' that in ancient times a herd of these tremendous animals 
came to the Big^bone licks, and began an universal destruc- 
tion of the bear, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other animals 
which had been created for the use of the Indians : that the 
Great Man above, looking down and seeing this, was so en- 
raged that he seized his lightning, descended on the earth, 
seated himself on a neighboring mountain, on a rock of 
which his seat and the print of his feet are still to be seen, 
and hurled his bolts among them till the whole were slaugh- 
tered, except the big bull, who, presenting his forehead to 
the shafts, shook them off as they feU ; but missing one at 
length, it wounded him in the side ; whereon, springing 
round, he bounded over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the 
Illinois^ and flnaUy over the great lakes, where he is living 
at this day."* — Jefferson's Notes on Ftr^ifMO, Query VI. 

Page 227. Vogdweid the Minnesinger, 

Walter von der Vogelweid, or Biid-Meadowy was one of 
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the principal Minnesiiigen of the thirteenth oentoxy. He 
triomphed OTer Heinrich yon Ofterdingen in that poetic 
contest at Wartborg Castle^ known in literary history as the 
War of Wartborg. 

P^ 236. Like impenal Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne may be called by preeminence the monarch 
of farmers. According to the German tradition, in seasons 
of great abondancCy his spirit crosses the Rhine on a golden 
bridge at Bingen, and blesses the cornfields and the vine- 
yards. During his lifetime, he did not disdain, says Mon- 
tesqoien, ''to sell the eggs from the farmyards of his 
domainsy and the snperfluons TegetaUes of his gardens ; 
while he distributed among his people the wealth of the 
Lombards and the S"»wia««a treasures of the Huns." 

Bige262. 

BdkM^atUut^ 

Each tall and tapering matt 

Is swung into its place, 

I wish to anticipate a eritioism on this passage, by stating 
that sometimes, though not usually, vessels are lawnflK^^d 
fnUy sparred and rigged. I have availed myself of the ex- 
ception as better suited to my purposes than the general 
rule ; but the reader will see that it is neither a blunder nor 
a poetic license. On this subject a friend in Portland, 
Maine, writes me thus : — 

« In this State, and also, I am told, in New York, ships 
are sometimes rigged upon the stocks, in order to save time, 
or to make a show. There was a fine, large ship lannched 
last sununer at Ellsworth, fully sparred and rigged. Some 
years ago a ship was launched here, with her rigging, spars, 
sails, and cargo aboard. She sailed the next day and — was 
never heard of again I I hope this will not be the fate of 
your poem f 

Page 26i. Sir Humphreg Gilbert tailed. 

** When the wind abated and the vessels were near enough, 
the Admiral was seen constantly sitting in the stem, with a 
book in his hand. On the 9th of September he was seen for 
the last time, and was heard by the people of the Hind to 
say, * We are as near heaven l^ sea as by land** In the fol- 
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lowing iiiglii» Uie liglifti of the ihtp taddgwly 

The people in the other Tettel kept a good lookont lor Mb 

daring the xemeinder of the yoyage. Ob tlM S9i «f Si^ 

tember they amTed, throo^ mnoh iBiiipeet and p«il» M 

Falmoath. Bat nothing more WM aeen or heeid ol the ii* 

mind." — BelloMip't Amgnean Biogn;^, L 903L 

Fkge27a 

Tk€»e $e9er€ qfflieti€m$ 

Naifiom CW ground €tn$i, 

M Althoo^ elflifttion oometh not forth of the datt, wmAm 
doth tronUe spring oat of the gnmnd.**— Jo^ ▼. 6b 

Fkge 277. WiOqf, a king rf ike Saxprng. 

[In point of feet, ITHtlef wm one of the Angle hiegi if 
Mercie, who nude a gaDent etaad againti the Sanaa i»» 
Tndere. It was while felling back before Egbert thai Wldil 
took nnotoazy at Croyland, where he woe for foor soothi 
kept hidden by 8iwaid« third Abbot of Croylaad. At thi 
end of three yean Siword'e infloenee proeared the rHt** 
ration of Witlaf, who beeame tribotaiy to Egbert. lagmti- 
tade to the monks, ITitbf graotl^ added to the 
pmilegesof thehooae.] 
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